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THE DEMON SHIP. 


BY T. HOOD. 


»Twas off the wash, the sun went down, the sea look’d black and grim, 
For stormy clouds with murky fleece, were mustering on the brim; 
Titanic shades! enormous glooms! asif the solid night 

Of Erebus, rose suddenly to seize upon the light! 

It was atime for mariners to bear a wary eye, 

With such a dark conspiracy between the sea and sky! 

Down went my helm—close reef’d—the lack held freely in my hand— 
With ballast snug—I put about, and scudded for the land. 


Loud hiss’d the sea beneath the lea—my little boat flew fast ; 

But faster still, the rushing storm came borne upon the blast. 

Oh! what a roaring hurricane beset the straining sail ! 

What furious sleet with level drift, and fierce assault of hail! 

What darksome caverns yawn’d infront; what jagged steeps behind; 
Like battle steed with foaming mane, wild tossing in the wind. 

Each after each sank down astern, exhausted in the chase ; 

But where it sank another rose, and gallop’d inits place. 


As black as night they turn’d to white, and cast against the cloud 

A snowy sheet, as if each surge upturned a sailor’s shroud :-- 
Swift flew my boat—alas, alas! her course was nearly run! 
Behold yon fatal billow rise,—ten billows heap’d in one! 

With fearful speed the dreary mass came rolling, rolling fast; 

As if the scoping sea contained one only wave at last! 

Still on it came with horrid roar a swift pursuing grave,— 

It scem’d as though some cloud had turned its hugeness to a wave! 


Its briny sleet began to beat beforehand in my face; 

I felt the rearward keel begin toclimb its swelling base : 

I saw its Alpine hoary head suspending over mine; : 

Another pulse,—and down it went, an avalanche of brine! 

Brief pause had I for aid to cry, or think of wife and home; 

The waters closed,—and when I shriek’d, I shriek’d beneath the foam! 
Beyond that rush I have no thought of any after deed, 

For I was tossing on the waves, as senseless as a weed! 


» * * * * 2 


‘Where am I? in the breathing world, or in the world of Death ?’ 
With sharp'wnd sudden pang, I drew another birth of breath: 

My eyes drank in a doubtful light, my ears a doubtful sound ; 

And was that ship a real ship whose tackle seem’d around ? 

A moon, asif the earthly moon was shining up aloft, 

Rut were those beams the very beams that I had seen so oft? 

A face that mock’d the human face, before me watch’d alone ; 

But were those eyes the eyes of man, that look’d against my own ? 


Oh! never may the moon again disclose me such a sight, 

As met my gaze when first I look'd on that accursed night! 

I’ve seen a thousand horrid shapes begot of fierce extremes, 

Of fevers, and most frightful things, have haunted me in dreams: 
Hyenas, cats, blood-loving bats, and apes with horrid stare; 
Pernicious snakes, and shaggy bulls,—,the lion and the bear: 
Strong enemies with Judas, looks of treachery and spite— 
Detected features, hardly dimm’d and banished by the light! 


. 


Pale sheeted ghosts with gory locks, upstarting from their tombs— 

All phantisies and images that flit in midnight glooms. 

Hobgoblings, demons, lemures, have made me all aghast; 

But nothing like that grimly one who stood beside the mast! 

His cheek was black—his brow was black—his eyes and hair as dark: 
His hand was black,—and where it touched, it left a sable mark. 

His throat was black—his vest the same,—and when I look’d beneath,— 
His breast was black ;—all, all, was black, except his grinning teeth! 


His sooty crew were like in hue, as black as Afric’s slaves! 

Oh! horror! e’en the ship was black, that plough’d the inky waves! 
« Alas!’ I cried, ‘for love of truth and blessed mercy’s sake, 

Where am I? in what dreadful ship? upon what dreadful lake ? 
What shape is that so very grim, and black as any coal ? 

It is Mahound, the Evil One, and he has won my soul ! 

Oh! mother dear! my tender nurse! dear meadows that beguiled 
My happy days, when I was yet a little sinless child: 

My mother dear, my native fields, I never more shall see; 

I’m sailing in the Devil’s ship,—upon the Devil's sea!’ 


Loud taugh’d that sable mariner, and loudly in return, 

His sooty crew sent forth a laugh that rang from stem to stern, 

A dozen pair of grizzly cheeks were crumpled on the sconce ; 

As many sets of grinning teeth came shining out at once: 

A dozen gloomy shapes at once enjoyed the merry fit; 

With shouts and yells, and oaths as well like demons of the pit. 

They crow’'d their fill; and then their chief made answer for the whole,— 
«Our skins you see, are black,” said he, «because we carry coal: 

You'll find your mother eure enough, and see your native fields, 

For this here ship has pick’d you up,—the Mary-Ann of Shields!" 


VERSES BY JOHN NEAL, ALOUT A LITTLE BOY THAT NEVER TOLD A LIE. 
Once there was a little boy, with waving hair and steadfast eye; 
A boy that always told the truth, and never—zever told a lie! 


And when he trotted off to school, the children all about would cry, 
There goes the bravest little boy, the boy that never tells a lie! 


And @ery body loved him so, because he always told the truth, [youth! 
That all the girls when he grew up, would say, there goes the handsome 
And when the people that stood near, wou!d turn to ask the reason why, 
The answer would be always this—because he never told a lic.—Rose Bud. 
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DUNNOTAR. 
a SCOTTISH SKETCH. 
She stands, 

A fortress formed to freedom’s hands; 
The whirlwind’s wrath, the earthquake’s shock, 
Have left untouched her hoary rock, 
And down come blazing rafters, strewn, 
Around, and many a falling stone, 
Deeply dinted in the clay, 
All blackened there, and reeling lay.----Siege of Corinth. 


‘Come De Mowbray, pass the flagon; ’tis enough to 
make a man melancholy mad to listen to your lore within, 
and the mortal strife of winds and waters without, the 
walls of this old castle. An assault! Hark! a pretty 
night, truly, for one, when the very sentinels can’t hear 
the watch-word, and stand a fair chance of a summerset 
into the salt-water bath below the steeps, I’m thinking. 
What say you sirs,—shail we drink a merry welcome to 
Sir William, and succes to his enterprise of to-night! 

Waltham De Worde rose as he uttered the last sentence, 
and by his brother officers this ironical proposition was 
hailed with loud laughter and shouts of accordance. More 
wine was called for, brought, and the commanders of an 
English garrison (which had lately been thrown into the 
almost impregnable castle of Dunnotar,) who had been 
carousing deeply, now seizing stoups, black-jackets, and 
immense drinking-horns, rose, and with mock gravity 
pledged after Waltham De Worde, who quaffed his share 
of the animating grape-juice from a morrion. 

‘Sir Wituiam Wattace! and success to his enterprise 
of to-night?’ 

Loud huzzas rung through the hall, which were echoed 
by the inferior grades of the garrison, who occupied seats 
at a table below the dais; but De Mowbray, at whom the 
sneer was levelled, took no part in the toast and obstrepe- 
rous mirth of his companions, nor did he venture to speak, 
until the concave roof of dark oaken rafters had ceased to 
echo it. 

‘Sirs,’ said at length the cavalier, * this is no jest: from 
Wallace we have everything to apprehend, nothing to hope; 
I know him well, which, so please ye gentles, it seems that 
you do not.’ 

‘ Yes,’ cried an old officer, ‘I know him to be brave and 
patriotic; what more, youngster, d’ye require in a sol- 
dier?” 

‘That he should be merciful,’ replied De Mowbray; 
‘and, my Lord of Honiton, even you must allow that Wil- 
liam Wallace is heartlessly cruel. 

‘I "ll allow no such thing,’ answered the old nobleman. 
‘ Now and then, indeed, he may spear a prisoner or two, 
or slash a woman into strips; but in war such things are 
necessary, and I must maintain Wallace to be ‘in spite of 
them, a glorious soldier.’ 

* You will not, surely,’ rejoined De Mowbray, ‘advocate 
him inthe barnsof Ayr? You will not uphold him in that 
wanton suffocation, burning, and slaughter of three hund- 
red Englishmen?’ 

‘Saints defend us—no!’ cried Honiton; ‘but had he not 
sufficient provocation to this act of cruel vengeance, in the 
conduct of that traitor, that disgrace to the English name, 
the Governor of Ayr, who under the guise of hospitality 
and friendly debate, drew into death some of the flowers 
of Scottish nobility and gentlemen? 

‘With,’ remarked De Worde, ‘amongst them, his own 
uncle, sir Ronald Crawford, sheriff of Ayrshire.’ 

‘ And then,’ continued Honiton, ‘by heavens, the con- 
duct of Hazelrigg was indefensible! No joke is it for a 
man to be outlawed,—to have his wife and servants put to 
the sword, and his house burnt over his head, because he 
chooses to wear a green garment and a handsome dirk.’ 

‘Ay,’ quoth De Mowbray, ‘thet indeed is the wound 
which will fester in the chieftain’s heart fur all eternity; 
and his wrung and goaded feelings are the spring alike of 
his valor, his patriotism, and his cruelty. That persecut- 
ed man had lost his wife,.in the love, the bloom and beauty 
of her youth—his uncle, his friends, his servants, his 
home, and his country,—all—all by English hands; and 
therefore do I say, what have we not to apprehend from 
his deadly enemy?’ 

’Tis very true,’ observed De Worde, ‘yet, credit me— 
no night is this for an assault. Hark, sirs! verily that 
deadly elemental uproar turns every inch of my flesh as 








chill and lax, as if, instead of ri ing thus easily housed in 
stately Dunnotar, I were billetted on Ben Lomond without 
so much as ashielding over my head. Heard ye ever 
aught soawful and horrid? Mortal foot might never scale 
the craigs to-night; and wo-betide them that would try 
the pass over the gulley!—My Lord of Honiton, heard ye 
at all that Wallace had made Cressingham’s skin into 
saddle-girths!’ 

‘Truly that did I, and more too; sir John the Grahame, 
his bosom friend, tanned the old treasurer’s priestly hide, 
they say; and Wallace got, instead of a paltry girth, a 
whole saddle of that precious material_—a princely per- 
quisite was n’t it!—Hah! hah! hah! hah!— 

‘And heard ye not also,’ said De Mowbray, ‘how at the 
battle o’ the Brigg of Stirling, our southern soldiers ‘went 
out,’ as the saying is, ‘to shear and returned shorn?’? Such 
ye will understand, as were allowed to return; most of the 
other poor wretches, whom the vengeful traitor charged 
with his whole army after they had crossed the narrow 
wooden Brigg, being drowned, cut to pieces, or flayed, 
may be, to make saddles for the Scottish cavalry in memo- 
ry of their victory, and accursed stratagem.’ 

‘But,’ cried an officer, ‘how famously we cut off the 
pursuit of those dogs—we I mean on the other side: by ’r 
Lady! the burning of that Devil’s Brigg was the finest 
sight I remember during the whole course of my military 
service; I only wish we could have staid to see how those 
Highland rascals looked who’d reckon us all dead men; 
who already in fancy grasped our baggage, and who be- 
held their bridge in a furious blaze in spite of the Forth 
beneath it, whilst volumes of smoke and spiral flames cov- 
ered our disorderly retreat.’ 

‘And that ill-advised attack too, on the part of our 
men,’ said De Mowbray, ‘was all owing to that intermed- 
dling priest Cressingham; richly did he merit his fate? 
What on earth coulu have tempted him, saye his own over- 
weening vanity, to rush so wildly on the very danger 
against which the prescience of the experienced Surrey 
had warned him?” ‘ 

‘ Poor Surrey!’ exclaimed Honiton, ‘he was much to be 
pitied for this disaster, but then, gentlemen, you saaphe 
certainly brought it upon himself by the insulting 0 
a pardon to the proud and lion-hearted champion of Scot- 
land. A pardon, forsooth! a pardon to William Wallace, 
—a pardon to the man writhed under the mortal injuries 
inflicted upon him by ourselves! Well! I was the prison- 
er of Wallace at that period, and never shall I cease to 
remember his deportment and reply, when he beheld the 
crouching churchmen, by whose lips Surrey thought good 
to articulate his proposition. These men were short, paun- 
chy, full-fed, rosy-cheeked, double-chinned, and close 
shaven friars. Yes, gentlemen! neither more nor less 
than friars, though one perchance might have styled him- 
self an abbot, another a sacristan, and so forth;—I would 
you had seen, too, how they crept along the Scottish lines, 
trembling, and downcast, as if every athletic Highlander 
were headsman at the least, until at length this strange 
deputation stood before Wallace, who was surrounded by 
his portly guards, delivering Surrey’s message as if re- 
peating their neckyerses under the gallows-tree. Well, 
Wallace (most of you have seen him) sat bonnetted on the 
end of a huge block of granite, listening attentively and 
calmly to their discourse, which when they had concluded, 
he arose, drew up his fine majestic figure to its utmost 
height, doffed his bonnet, shook from his eyes the over- 
hanging locks of rich brown hair, and his manly counte- 
nance wrought up into a terrible sternness, replied. ina 
loud and haughty voice:—‘ Pardon! and d’ye offer a par- 
don to William Wallace? Back! back! dastard carles! 
ere I grind ye to powder! Avaunt! I say! and tell John 
de Warrenne, your master, that brave and insulted Scotch- 
men fling back the pardon of England’s monarch! We are 





here, to combat for freedom and for life, toavenge the in- 
juries and oppressions which have been accumulated upon 
Scotland and ourselves; and what are the English to us? 
Let them come! to their very beards we defy them!’ He 
cast down his gauntlet: ‘ We defy them!’ was echoed by 
the Scottish army in all its ranks, amidst the clatter of de- 
fiant , and passionately grounded arms. The church- 
men had not another word to offer, and so, dismayed and 
confounded, crept back over the wooden bridge to quar- 
ters. But a truce to this dull converse: what will you, 





ntlemen, in the way of sport? Shall we have shovel« 
Code, tables, dicc, marelles, or aught else? Shall we, 
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young soldiers, on a night like this, away to the camping- 
close! Were J alad, none should bid me twice ‘to such a 
frolic; ay,~—I remember that oft-times—Hark! heard I 
not the clash of arms!—Nothing but the wind rattling I be- 
lieve among the rafters and ourup-hanging arms. But it is 
idle, quite idle, now to mention such things, for the young 
men of these days are a different race from the young men 
of fifty years since!’ 

The officers heated with wine, and not a little grieved, 
shamed, and incensed, to hear Lord Iloniton speak thus, 
agreed, inspite of the storm and darkness, to go forth, for 
a frolic, and exercise as they were wont to doin broad 
daylight. Gut, therefore, they presently sallied, equip- 
ped fur the field, no Jaw having as yet been promulgated, 
forbidding the use of unhappy real war weapons in mar- 
tial sports, and well was it for these gentlemen, that with 
armor of proof, and sword, hackbut and lance, they quit- 
ted the baronial hall of Castle Dunnotar. 

The magsy portel which opened from it into the inner 
court, had scarcely turned on its hinges, when a frightful 
scene presented itself to their astonished eyes., ‘The bal- 
lien was crowded with armed men struggling with despe- 
rate eagerness in tumultuary combat, and the metallic 
sound of mortal blows, ringing, as thick and fast they fell 
on arms and armor, together with the horrid outeries of 
either party, as they uttered cheers, or shrieks expressive 
of Wire agony, actually drowned the awful howling winds, 
and the hideous roar of furious waters. ‘4 Wallace! A 
Wallace! was shouted in dreadful chorus, and into the very 
melee dashed those scarcely aroused Englishmen, who had 
so lately held sage debate upon the terrific deeds of sir 
William Wallace. 

The court was crowded to excess, and the opening of 
the castle portal suffice@ to give, by the lights which burn- 
ed in the hall, a partial glimpse of the fearful rencontre; 
otherwise, pitchy darkness involved the terrific scene, for 
Wallace’s party had stolen upon the garrison under cover 
of night and the storm, which last had destroyed, spread- 
ing and dispersing in every possible direction, the watch- 
fires of Dunnotar. The undaunted Englishmen, backed 
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by those few soldiers whose duties had that night allowed | 


of their supping in the hall, pressed through the crowd, 
hacking at, and slashing, they knew not whom, so fearful- 
ly intermingled were friends and foes, whilst small was 
their chance of escaping dire wounds and death amidst so 
many sore dagger-thrusts, and a hail of blows, from clay- 
more, cursal axe, and bludgeon, wielded by men of gigan- 
tic mould, proportionate strength, and barbarian despo- 
tism. Desperate was the contest; but the English party 
at length, surprised as it had been, and consequently cal- 
led upon to contend against a force superior in numbers, 
arms, and physical capabilities, began to give way; a panic 
seized them, and the bleeding, disabled remnant, of this 
devoted garrison, retreated precipitately towards the Cas- 
tle Chapel, within whose walls, having succeeded in en- 
sconcing themselves, they believed their safety was en- 
sured. 
Wounded, dying, and dispirited, the shrieks and groans 
that resounded far and near; the busy, clanking tramp of 
the heartless soldiery, their uncouth language and furious 
expressions, which were easily understood to be heavy 
curses; the moaning of the winds, and dashing of waves 
that beat violently against the tremendous precipices, up- 
on the summit of which Dunnotar Chapel was erected, all 
sounded in the ears of the hapless refugees like their 
dceath-knell. 
the enemy, and though defended within and without by 
strong iron traverses, attached firmly to the wood-work, 
and fastened in the interior with staples of the same ma- 
terial and strong bolts, it must ultimately have yielded to 
the force employed to batter it down, hed not Wallace 
himself drawn off his party from this assault, and led them 
to the attack of another quarter. 
The fainting hearts of the besieged revived as they 
heard the departing steps of the soldiérs, and one amongst 
these unfortunate men even dared to@xelaim. ‘Said I not 
that William Wallace was mercifalyy ‘Na¥, my Lord,’ 
replied another, ‘God grant that this business prove not a 
fellow to the barns of Ayr!’ 
The soldiery of Wallace, burning with implacable hat- 
red against the Southerns, and, from the destitute condi- 


tion of their chief, avowedly unremunerated by him for 


their services, now thought only of massacre and plunder; 
and those ‘dogs of war’ once ‘let slip,’ quickly supplying 
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se, which was fanned into terrible mightiness by 
ing gale, enveloping in its ample folds the sanc- 
tuary and refuge of their enemies! Sundry barrels of spi- 
rits, oil, and pitch; sundry loads of fodder and grain; and 
sundry household stores of an inflammable nature, burst 
forth in the most terrific sheet of fire, and the drifting in 
every direction of blazing materials from the power of the 
wind, was opposed to the heavy, driving masses of smoke, 
and the impenetrable blackness of the midnight skies, 
made this scene beyond imagination horrible to behold! 
A long, deep-drawn, unearthly wail,—a wail, not of one 
voice but of many,—many,—a wail which most resembled 
the Jamentation of souls who have no hope.—broke from 
the blazing ¢hapel upon the ears of the brutal incendiaries, | 
like a last appeal to human sympathies, from the very bo-|| 
som of the fathomless abyss! It was more than dreadful, | 
it was supernatural! ‘The soldiers drew back,—but| 
iscarcely had the despairing cry of their victims ceased to} 
ring in their ears, when there was a sudden rush from the 
chapel; the hapless refugees, preferring any death to that} 
of being burnt alive, halt’ scorched and suffocated, made} 
‘their way through falling stones, and timbers, only to! 
meet certain destruction in other forms. Some precipita-| 
ted themselves from the tremendous heights on which stood 

the chapel into the inany waves far, far below: some,}| 
clinging to crags, hundreds of feet above the level of the! 
sea, and as many below Dunnotar Rock, hung suspended | 
between life and death; and some, courting in utter des-| 
peration an immediate termination of their miseries, rush-| 
ed through the fatal furnace, upon the weapons opposed | 
to their progress. Cries of agony,—thouts of exultation, | 
—the clatter of arms,—the crash of falling architecture, 

—broad and vivid sheets of fire,x—massy volumes of suffo-| 
cating smoke, and the continual howling and fury of the| 
tempest, contributed more and more to daunt the hearts of'| 
the most humane of Wallace’s brutal soldiery, few indeed | 
in number. Impelled by qualms of conscience, and feel-| 
ings of unuttered terror, one of the soldiers who happen-| 
ed to be standing in the rear, and next to a priest, drop-| 
ped upon his knees, and with the utmost contrition and sin- | 
cerity asked, of the reverend warrior, an absolution in full, | 
for the heinous butchery just concluded within the pre- 

cincts of a house dedicated to Heaven, and the peaceful 

interests of religion; a pardon also, he earnestly craved, | 
ifor the sacrilege which he had helped to commit in thus! 
utterly destroying, and consuming by fire, one of the| 
Lord’s sacred temples. ‘The example of this unhappy 

|man proved contagious; in a few minutes might be beheld 
\the extraordinary spectacle of every one of these fierce! 
soldiers upon his knees craving pardon for, and absolution | 
\from, his frantic crimes, of the priests, who, according to 
ithe custom of those times were attached to, and went 
\forth with the armies. 

The astonished and bewildered fathers, too embarras- 
sed —by the singularity of the circumstance, its lack of 
precedent, and its immediate opposition to the very nature 
of a military expedition—to bestow upon their sudden 
penitents one word of pardon, peace, or exhortation, were 
relieved from all wavering respecting duty, by the sound 
of a voice; whose lightest command every one of that fe- 

ipus band knew well how to obey; the voice of that 
cota, who had for some moments been viewing, with 
iftexpressible indignation and scorn, the novel exhibition 
of his party. 

‘Hold! miscreants!’ exclaimed Wallace—when every 
man of that contrite band, trembling, started upon his feet, 
and regained his arms. Wallace, their injured country-| 
cepa, his own land’s champion and their friend | 
—Wallace, the great, the brave, the loved and the terri- 
ble,—spoke to his most devoted servants, and emocinina! 
in arms: ‘Hold miscreants!’ cried he, ‘are you fools and 
|mad! And what have ye done unto your tyrant enemies 
| which they deserved not richly at your hands!’ Know ye 
not, that more too, far more than this do they merit, the 
which ye’ve sent them to receive at the hands of God! 
Are ye the proud and noble compatriots of Wallace, to 
seek absolution for fulfilling the decrees of Providence! 
Are ye soldiers! Out upon ye! I, 1 will not grant ye 
absolution! Away! away! May God put your country’s 
lenemies, as it hath pleased him to do these, into your 
|hands; but let no man presume to brand Wallace and his 
\troops with the stigma of cruelty, since he and they alike 
lare but the acting instruments of avenging Heaven.’ 

Ere the break of day, Dunnotar Castle presented a wo- 
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themselves with light and refreshment, were shortly be- 
held scouring through the apartments of the castle half 
intoxicated, lighting themselves with portions of the fur- 
niture they had cut up for firewood, and like demons, in- 
tlicting hideous death on whosoever had not the good for- 
tune to wear the tartan. Having committed at pleasure 
the most horrid devastation within the castle, Wallace, 
who found it utterly impossible ¢o restrain them inthe ex- 
cess of their frenzy, acceded at length to those clamorous 
demands, which sealed the fate of the wretched English 
garrison. 

Collecting every atom of wood, and all the combusti- 
bles upon which they could lay hands, the frantic High- 
landers piled them around the devoted fane, and firing the 
fatal pyre, beheld, with shouts of fiendish exultation, a 


ful spectacle, and a Scottish garrison supplied the place 
lof that unfortunate English one, of which not a man sur- 
\vived to relate the miserable history of its surprise, or the 
manner in which it was effected, by an industrious and 
insidious enemy. 


THE BANK NOTE. 

‘Are you returning immediately to Worcester?’ said 
lady Leslie, a widow residing near that city, to a young 
|officer who was paying her a morning visit. 

‘I am: can I do anything for you there!’ 

‘Yes; you can do me a great kindness. My confiden- 
tial servant, Baynes, is gone out for the day and night; 
and I do not like to trust my new footman, of whom I 








Se 
know “yr to put this letter in the post office, as it 
contains a fifty-pound note.’ 

‘Indeed! that is a large sum totrust to the post.’ 

‘Yes; but I am told it is the safest conveyance. It is, 
however, quite necessary that a person whom I can trust 
should put the letter in the box.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied captain Freeland. Then, with an 
air that showed he considered himself as a person to be 
trusted, he deposited the letter in safety in his pocket- 
book, and took leave; promising he would return to dinner 
the next day, which was Saturday. 

On his road, Frecland met some of his brother-officers, 
who were going to pass the day and night at Great Mal- 
vern; and as they earnestly pressed him to accompany 
them, he wholly forget the letter fntrusted to his care; 
and, having despatched his servant to Worcester, for his 
sac de nuit and other things, he turned back with his com- 
panions, and passed the rest of the day in that sauntering 
but amusing idleness, that dolce far niente, whieh may 
be reckoned comparatively virtuous, if it leads to the for- 
getfulness of little duties only, and is not attended by the 
positive infringement of gieater ones. But, in not putting 
this important letter into the post, as he had engaged to 
do, Freeland violated a real duty; and he might have put 
itin at Malvern, had not the rencontre with his brother- 
officers banished the commission given him entirely from 
his thoughts. Nor did he remember it, till, as they rode 
through the village the next morning, on their way to 
Worcester, they met lady Leslie walking in the road. 

At sight of her, Freeland recollected, with shame and 
confusion, that he had not fulfilled the charge committed 
to him; and fain would he have passed her unobserved; 
for, as she was a woman of high fashion, great talents, 
and some severity, he was afraid that his negligence, if 
avowed, would not only cause hii to forfeit her favor, but 
expose him to her powerful sarcasm. 

To avoid being recognized was, however, impossible; 
and as soon as lady Leslie saw him, she exclaimed, 

‘Oh! captain Freeland, Iam glad to see you! I have 
been quite uneasy concerning my letter since I gave it to 
your care; for it was of such consequence! Did you put 
it into the posi yesterday?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Freeland, hastily, and in the hurry 
of the moment, ‘certainly. How could you, dear madam, 
doubt my obedience to your commands?’ 

‘Thank you! thank you!’ cried she, ‘how you have 
relieved my mind!’ 

He had so; but he had painfully burthened his own. 
To be sure, it was only a white lie—the lie of fear. Still 
he was not used to utter falsehood: and he felt the mean- 
ness and degradation of this. He had yet to learn that 
it was mischievous also; and that none can presume to 
say where the consequences of the most apparently tri- 
vial lie will end. As soon as Vreeland parted with lady 
Leslie, he bade his friends farewell; and, putting spurs to 
his horse, scarcely slackened his pace till he had reached 
a general post-office, and deposited the letter in safety. 
* Now then,’ thought he, ‘I hope I shall be able to retury 
and dine with,lady Leslie, without shrinking from her 
penetrating eye.’ 

He found her, when he arrived, very pensive and ab- 
sent; so much so, that she felt it necessary to apologize to 
her guests, informing them that Mary Benson, an old ser- 
vant of hers, who was very dear to her, was seriously ill, 
and painfully circumstanced; and that she feared she had 
not done her duty by her. 

‘To tell you the truth, captain Freeland,’ said she, 
speaking to him in a low voice, ‘I blame myself for not 
having sent for my confidential servant, who was not very 
far off, and despatched him with the money, instead of 
trusting it to the post.’ 

‘It would have been better to have done so, certainly!’ 
replied Freeland, deeply blushing. 

‘Yes; for the poor woman, to whom J sent it, is not 
only herself in a delicate state of health, but she has a 
sick husband, unable to be moved; and as, but owing to 
no fault of his, he is on the point of bankruptcy, his cruel 
landlord has declared that, if they do not pay their rent 
by to-morrow, he will turn them out into the street, and 
seize the very bed they lie on! However, as you put the 
letter into the post yesterday, they must get the fifty- 
pound note to day, else they could not; for there is no de- 
livery of letters in London on Sunday, you know.’ 

‘True, very true,’ replied Freeland, ina tone which he 
vainly tried to render steady. 

‘ Therefore,’ continued lady Leslie, ‘if you had told 
me, When we met, that the letter was not gone, I should 
haveesrecalled Baynes, and sent him off by the mail to 
London; and then he would have reached Somerstown, 
where the Bensons live, in good time;—but now, though 
I own it would be a comfort to me to send him)sfor fear of 
accident, I could not get him back again soon enough;— 
therefore I must let things take their chance; and, as let- 
ters seldom miscarry, the only danger is, that the note 
may be taken out.’ 

She might have talked an hour without answer an in- 
terruption; for Freeland was too much shocked, too much 
conscience-stricken, to reply; as he found that he had not 
only told a falsehood, but that, if he had had moral cour- 
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age enough to tell the trath, the mischizvous negligence, || of life, were the consequences of it to innocent individuals; 
of which he had been guilty, coulg have been repaired; || not to mention my own pangs; the pangs of an upbraiding 
but now, as lady Leslie said, it was too late! conscience. But forgive me, my dear lady Leslie. Now, 
But, while lady Leslie became talkative, and able to|| however, I trust that this evil, so deeply repented of, 
perform her duties to her friends, after she had thus un-|} will be blessed to us all; but it will be long before I for- 
burthened her mind to Freeland, he grew every minute || give myself.’ 
more absent, and. more taciturn: and, though he could Lady Leslie was delighted with this candid letter, 
not eat with appetite, he threw down, rather than drank, || though grieved by its painful details; while she viewed 
repeated glasses of hock and champaigne, to enable him|| with approbation the amends which her young friend had 
to rally his spirits; but in vain. A naturally ingenuous|| made, and his modest disregard of his own exertions. 
and gencrous nature cannot shake off the first compunc-|}_ ‘The note arrived in safety; and Freeland left the afflict- 
tious visitings of conscience for having committed an un-|| ed couple better in health, and quite happy in mind; as 
worthy action, and having also been the means of injury || his bounty and lady Leslie’s had left them nothing to de- 
to another. All on a sudden, however, his countenance || sire in a pecuniary point of view. 
brightened: and as soon as the ladies left the table, he|) When lady Leslie and he met, she praised his virtue, 
startel up, left his. compliments and excuses with lady || while she blamed his fault; and they fortified each other 
Leslie’s nephew who presided at dinner; said he had aj|in the wise and moral resolution, never to violate truth 
pressing call to Worcester; and, when there, as the Lon-|| again, even on the slightest occasion: as a lie, when told, 
don, mail was gone, he threw himself into a postchaige, however unimportant it may at the time appear, is like 
and set off for Somerstown, which lady Leslie had named on nase chek eset 6 house, whose course is unseen, and 
as the residence of Mary Benson. ‘ At least,’ said Free- may be unintentionally the cause, to some one, of agony 
land to himself with a lightened heart, ‘I shall now have . 














the satisfaction of doing all I can to repair my fault.’ oo. 

But, owing to the delay occasioned by want of horses and) >>> EEE 
by finding the ostlers at the inns in bed, he did not reach EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 
London and the place of his destination till the wretched|}| rs _s i a a 
family had been dislodged; while the unhappy wife was 7 

weeping, not only over the disgrace of being so removed, A LITERARY PARTY. 


and for her own and her husband’s increased illness in The Earl of Blessington had often intellectual parties 
consequence of it, but from the agonizing suspicion that|| selected with solicitude, at his table, and one day the 
the mistress and friend, whom she had so long loved, and}| countess resolved to have for her friends, 
relied upon, had disregarded the tale of her sorrows, and 
had refused to relieve her necessities! Frecland soon ‘A feast of reason and the flow of soul,’ 
fund conductor to tie mean loging in which the Ben: ir which purpose some f th most bint obs of Law 
their hard fate was generally pitied: but it was some time don pes — osetia pets a rt yo id 
before he could speak, as he stood by their bedside—choked she pain pactsd ane that wel a ‘sn see aiieen 
with pagnful emotion at first; with pleasing emotions af-||* on bef - “ . Sou pene we 20 pons 
terwards: for his conscience smote him for the pain he ||P@S§ i: nah nt te aa it . mi i asnetion ioe vm 
had occasioned, and applauded him for the pleasure which |] U"® oe . P ld b ; a a 
ho comet hesteee. many accomplished characters could be assembled, some 
‘I come,’ said he at leneth, while the sufferers waited ||! .them greatly distinguished for their conversational 
Pa eth, nn ; a Seemed 
in almost angry wonder, to hear his reason for thus intrud- brilliancy, ‘without eliciting sparkles and scintillations 
ing on them, *I come to tell you, from your kind friend worthy of being ever held in remembrance. Alas! empty 
lady ai : carer ym ’|!as musty filberts, are all earthly expectations! It proved 
‘Then she has not forgotten me!” screamed out the poor|| 22° of the dullest congregations, that ever sat making long 
woman. almost gasping for breath. faces together in a conventicle. When the company ad- 
‘ No i io eg ce could not forget you: she was||Journed to the drawing-rooms the aspect of things rather 
: we aie sas ee hie wales wholly failed ion improved, and the dread of one another, to which, no doubt 
"7h ler cried she, tears trickling done her || the dullness of the dinner table may be ascribed, was les- 
K ° p Ps s . ° - ‘ 
pale cheek. ‘I can bear any thing now; for that was the sened by the scattering, and by others coming,—but a 
bitterest part of all!’ more complete failure cannot be imagined; in all social 
‘My good woman,’ said Freeland, ‘it was owing to a ease, it was below a very common party; nevertheless, to 
— ’ bo] : . ” e 
mistake—pshaw: no, it was owing to my fault, that you|| ™° One incident pe ny a IT was oe ~—— 
did not receive a fifty-pound note by the post yesterday.’ window, gets oe id : Sti Nicene a adios Eafl 
‘Fifty pounds!’ cried the poor man wringing his hands, Grey and ! I eo ‘1 . rey ° ge — Sey 
‘why, that would have more than paid all we owed; and me. From the place in which I stood, there was no _ 
I could have gone on with my business, and our lives||¥!"&> DOF was I much inclined for’a short nana eee 
would not have been risked nor disgraced!’ They began to converse together, and I became interest- 
Freeland now turned away, unable to say a word more: ed. The opportunity of comparing Go such eminent men 
but, recovering himself, he again drew near them; and, was too aay to = ag Whether owing to the 
throwing lus purse to the agitated speaker, said, ‘There! || UPression left on me by ‘the dirgie’ of the game in the 
get well! only get well! and whatever you want shall be dining room, or really to some greater dignity of manner, 
yours! or I shall never lose this horrible choking again I shall not attempt to determine, but Earl Gray, both in 
‘aii I live!’ - colloquial taste and expression, seemed decidedly the su- 
Freeland took a walk after this scene, and with hasty,||Petior His remarks pies no less neatly and simply made, 
rapid strides; the painful choking being his companion but there was . ns ae about him exceed- 
very often during the course of it; for he was haunted by ingly ager yp — , de one & oe from the tone of 
the image of those whom he had disgraced; and he could|| "8 nb - peep spa bape wang e must have _ 
not help remembering that, however blameable his negli- Me P me te sp i ho vol ane ra a8 hi 
gence might be, it was nothing, either in sinfulness or|}\“¢0™28 ‘et ae like aS DONST S Vases Spent Rane, 
mischief, to the lie told to conceal it; and that, but for that with something 1 Of Me a especially when there 
lie of fear, the effects of his negligence might have been|| ‘¥®* @2Y difference of opinion between them, and the con- 
repaired in time. a Sia versation, happily, was apt to bring out peculiarities of 
But he was resolved that he would not leave Somers-|| tht kind; indeeg he differed with his noble antagonist, I 
town till he had seen*these poor people settled in a good|| thought, as briskly as if they had been discussing the pre- 
lodging. He therefore hired a conveyance for them, and|j ¥!US —— elsewhere; a matter in question was 
superintended their removal that evening to apartments|| 2° less debateable. At earl Grey’s elbow stood a beauti- 
full of every necessary comfort. ful marble of a female in fashionable nudity; and the de- 
‘ My good friends,’ said he, ‘1 cannot recall the morti- co ag og a _ qe erage | we sige 
a : tS ree = : eauty in the female foot; his lordship maintaining that 
faulty bat T pa. ad oo “sn peer nang gah 4 it consisted in a certain smoothness of fleshy fullness.— 
by leaving a cruel eateot who had no pity for your un- Roaring Gheaght: the sapenns, ant Gating Cemesien - 
pene poverty. Ledy Leslie’s note will. I peloton likely to agree as on the matter of statu ante bellum, Sir 
an teen tk 2 on. 1 aon sie ts We son Thomas Lawrence, who was of the party, was appealed 
therefore be easy! and when I go away om? have the||*: a sided i Earl, but Canning was 
; eases wg not satisfied, and continued the controversy. Sir ‘Yhom- 
a of knowing that yo ae al has done you no as, as the world knows, was a very saponaceous charac- 
: : ; ter, but, I suspect, not possessed of the most mellifluous 
He then, but not till then, had courage to write to lady|| _-.’.,p.: a ee 
Leslie, and tell her the whole truth; concluding his letter were Being apni by bea pope of Canning, he 
ines ° said that if there were no way of convincing him, he would 
: * 7 : ’ 
“If your interesting protegees have not suffered in their woe aig per egy ee apy | “ong ‘ ya 
health, I shall not regret what has happened: because I ste sak hua te ao a Sage ca Feces hs ae ee On 
trust that it will be a lesson to me through life, and teach g : ‘ ita 
me never to tell the most trivial white lie again. How P ite 
unimportant this violation of truth appeared to me at the POETRY. 
moment! and how sufficiently motived! as it was to avoid|} In so far as poetry may be considered one of the fine 
falling in your estimation: but it was, you see, overruled|| arts, it is undoubtedly the first of them; because it com- 
































much that is peculiar‘toitself. It has the vivid beauty of 
painting, the prominence and simplicity of sculpture, and 
the touching’ cadences of music; while it cutlasts them 
all. For time, which presses on most things with so 
wasteful a force, seems to have no effect on the master 
pieces of poetry, but to render them holy. The ‘ Venus’ 
of Apelles, and the ‘grapes’ of Zeuxis have vanished; 
and the music of Timotheus is gone; but the bowers of 
Circe still remain unfaded, and the ‘chained’ Prometheus 
has outlived the ‘Cupid’ of Praxiteles, and the ‘ Brazen 
Bull’ of Philaris. Poetry may not always attain its end 
so perfectly as painting or sculpture; but that is, because 
its end is so high, and its range so much extended. It 
deals with more varied and more remote objects, with ab- 
stract ideas and questions of intellect, which are beyond 
the reach of the other arts. It may be considered a moral 
science, operating both upon the passions and the intel- 
lect; although it never, strictly speaking, addresses itself 
directly to the latter. 

It is produced by various powers cOmmon to most per- 
sons, but more especially by those which are almost pecu- 
liar to the poet, viz: fancy, and the crowning spirit, ima- 
gination. Ymagination differs from fancy, inasmuch as it 
does by a single glance, what the latter effects by de- 
liberate comparison. Generally speaking, imagination 
deals with the passions and the higher moods of the mind. 
It is the fiercer and more potent spirit; and the images 
are flung out of its burning grasp, as it were, molten and 
massed together. Jt if the genius of personification. It 
concentrates the many into the one; coloring and invest- 
ing its own complex creation with the attributes of all. 
It multiplies, and divides, and re-models; always chang- 
ing, in one respect or another, the literal fact, and always 
enriching it, when properly exerted. It merges ordinary 
labor and literal truth in the atmosphere which it*exhales, 
till they come forth like the illuminations of sunset, which 
were nothing but clouds before. It acts on all things 
drawn within its range; sometimes in the creation of cha- , 
racters, as in Satan and Ariel, and sometimes in figures 
of speech and common expression. It is different in dif- 
ferent people: in Shakespeare, bright and rapid as the 
lightning, fusing things by its power; in Milton, awful 
as collected thunder. It peoples the elements with fan- 
tastic forms, and fills the earth with unearthly heroism, 
intellect and beauty. It is the parent of all those pas- 
sionate creations which Shakspeare has bequeathed to 
us. It is the origin of that terrible generation of Milton, 
Sin, and the shadowy Deatu; Rumor, and Discord with 
its thousand tongues; Night and Chaos, ‘ ancestors of 
nature,’ down to all those who lie 


‘Under the boiling ocean, wrapt in chain, 


of all phantasies born beneath the moon, and all mira- 


cles of dreams. It is an intense and burning power, and 
comes 


‘ Wing’d with red lightning and impetuous rage ;’ 


which line is itself a magnificent instance of imagina- 
tion; and is, indeed, a concentration of the intellect, ga- 
thering together its wandering faculties, and bursting 
forth in a flood of thought, till the apprehension is stag- 
gered, which pursues it. The exertion of this faculty 
is apparent in every stage of our two great poets; from 


«The shout that tore hell’s concave,’ 


to the ‘care’ that ‘sate’ on the faded check of Satan; 
from the ‘wounds’ of Thammuz, which 


‘ 





allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate,’ 


to those 
* Thoughts that wander through eternity ; 
from the ‘curses’ of Lear upon his daughter, which 
«Stamp wrinkles in her brow of youtli,’ 
to Hamlet, 
‘Benighted round with vid/anies,’ 


and thousands of others, which meet us at every opening 
of the leaves. 

In order to render ourselves affable in society, we 
should correct every appearance of harshness in our be- 
havior. That courtesy should distinguish our demeanor, 
which springs, not so much from studied politeness, as 
from a mild and gentle heart. We should follow the 
customs of the world in matters indifferent; but stop when 
they become sinful. Our manners ought to be si.nple 
and natural, and of course, they will beengaging. Affec- 
tation is certain deformity. By forming themselves on 
fantastic models, and vying with orfe another in every 
reigning folly, the young begin with being ridiculous, 
and end in being vicious and immoral.—Blair. 





Hymeniat ints. Never let love attract you hy a 
long genealogy: it is always the concomitant of a lank 
purse. They who have to support a long list of dead an- 














for evil; and agony of mind, disgrice, and perhaps risk|| bines nearly all the excellencies of the othér arts, with 





cestry, are rarely able to support themselves. Where 
there is much pride there is much poverty. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 














THE SILENT HOUR. 


There is an hour, by far more sweet, 
Than e’er weknew when we were roving 
Where Pleasure’s dreamlike graces greet 
With Syren smiles, the heart's fond loving. 


There is an hour, by far more dear, 

Than that which Rapture shines on ever ; 
Flinging afar, from her light sphere, 

Visions of joy that soon must sever. 


It is the hour when Silence brings, 
Fresh to the heart, its wild romances; 
And mind, ’neath its enchantment, wings 
An onward flight where love entrances. 


That hour when hushed is Passion’s strife, 
And Peace extends her banner o'er us; 
When glowing in the hues of life, 
Dreams clothed in beauty pass before us. 


That hour when over all the past 
A moonlight gleam softly reposes, 
And Memory from her bourne £0 vast, 
The forms of things we've loved discloses. 


The future seems a fairy sea, 

That sweetly sleeps ‘neath Hope’s high heaven,— 
Its isles of light from storm-clouds free, 

And all we hate far from them driven. 


The dreams we love are not untrue, 
Although on earth they may rfbt meet us: 
’Tis earth that’s false ;—the forms we drew 


Of brighter bliss, in heaven shall greet us. ?. M.S 
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NOTICES OF WESTERN WRITERS. 


BRIEF 


NUMBER THREE. 
OTWAY CURRY. 

A schoolboy in a country village; a rebeller against pa- 
rental authority, to avoid the dry and uncongenial study 
of law; a carpenter in Cincinnati to support himself in his 
rebellion; a devout admirer of Nature in her many glo- 
rious creations—consequently a wanderer among the rich, 
beautiful, and varied scenery of the West; and now, still 
young in years, a husband, a father, a follower of the 
plough, and a happy feeder of flocks and herds; every 
where, and at all times, a gentleman, a student, and a 
poet. Such is the individual, of whom it is our intention 
to say afew words, at the present sitting. 

We are not of those, who can see nothing in the wri- 
tings of the American poets, above mediocrity. In spite 
of our efforts to be like the majority of the literary public 
of this country, we have failed to perceive those superior 
charms, beauties and excellences, which are supposed to 
to be imparted to the breathings of the poetic muse, by a 
passage across the Atlantic. Now that Byron is no more, 
to startle the world with his electric genius, and that 
Moore has thrown aside the wreath of the poet for the 
cowl and surplice of the theologian, we feel no fear in as- 
serting the equality of the American poets with those of 
England. Who of them—we will except Coleridge and 
Campbell in their younger days, when the * Ancient Mari- 
ner,’ and the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ had _ birth—has writ- 
ten better than Hillhouse, Percival, Halleck, Bryant, 
Sprague, Fairfield, Willis, and others! Their best crea- 
tions are only good company for ‘Prometheus’ and 
‘ Thanatopsis,’ ‘ Botzaris’ and the eloquent and intellec- 
tual martyr ‘St. Paul;’ and ‘ Ifadad’ would move among 
them, * of all, the chief.’ 

It is rank affectation, this continual underrating of the 
character of American poetry; to say nothing of the ser- 
vility of conceding to a foreign country, superiority in ev- 
ery department of intellectual labor. According to our 
notion of such things, when speaking of the poetry of 
America in comparison with thet of England, it would be 
but justice to the former country to forget for the time, the 
Shakspeares, Miltons and Byrons, of the latter. ‘They 
were the master spirits of a former day, when Americans 
had hardly tuned the lyre, much less swept its strings.— 
‘The best volume of English poems of the present day, can 
be matched with ease by an equal number of the produc- 
tions of either of several of our native writers; and as for 
the brief fugitive pieces which abound in the souvenirs, 
magazines and literary papers, of the two countries, those 
which are produced by our own authors, are confessedly 
and unquestionably the best. 

We of the west, have as yet done but little in the way 
of poetry: as much, however, as could with reason be ex- 
pected, considering the newness of the country, and that 
everybody here is compelled to occupy himself with such 
employments as do not lead him into the haunts of the 
sacred nine. Still, a number have occasionally wander- 
ed in search of the flowers of poesy, and have been toler- 
ably successful: the subject of the present notice has been 
especially so, Mr, Curry possesses a fine imagination; 
his versification is uncommonly smooth, and often highly 
polished; his words are generally well chosen, though he 
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nd been accused of writing with a dictionary at his el- 
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bow; his lines are always perfect in measure, and never 
grate upon the ear; he is often pathetic, and sometimes 
eloquent. His nature is truly poetical. We know him 
well; and we know with how much truth he portrayed his 
actual feelings, when, in a beautiful set of verses addres- 
sed to his deceased mother, he wrote these lines: 


‘In life’s proud dreams I have no part— 
No share in its resounding glee; 

The musings of my weary heart 
Are in the grave with thee.’ 


These are the very feelings, from which we may expect 
the outpourings of genuine poetry. And we have them, 
almost whenever Mr. Curry leaves the plough and takes 
up the pen. How exceedingly beautiful is the little poem 
which follows. All the volumes of our American writers 
may be ransacked, and a more melodious and polished 
piece of verse cannot be found. We question if the lan- 
guage contains one. And we say this, having a proper 
regard to the extent and meaning of our words. 


‘KINGDOM COME.’ 


T do not believe the sad story 

Of ages of sleep in the tomb; 

I shall pass far away to the glory 

And grandeur of Kingdom Come, 

The paleness of death, and its stillness, 
May rest on my brow for a while; 
And my spirit may lose in its chillness 
The splendor of hope’s happy smile. 


But the gloom of the grave will be transient, 
And light as the slumbers of worth; 

And then I shall blend with the ancient 

And beautiful forms of the earth. 

Through the climes of the sky, and the bowers 
Of bliss, evermore I shall roam; 

Wearing crowns of the stars and the flowers 
That glitter in Kingdom Come. 


The friends who have parted, before me, 
From life’s gloomy passion and pain; 
When the shadow of death passes o’er me, 
Will smile on me fondly again. 

Their voices are lost in the soundless 
Retreats of their endless home ; 

But soon we shall meet in the boundless 
Effulgence of Kingdom Come. 


Ifere is another gem, fit to bear the above company. 
This piece was written a number of years since, when 
the author was quite a youth. It is true poetry. 


THE MINSTREL’S HOME. 


The image of a happier home, 

Whence far my feet have strayed, 
Still flits around me, as I roam, 

Like joy’s departed shade ;— 
Though childhood’s light of joy has set, 
Its home is dear to memory yet! 


Here—where the lapse of time hath swept 
The forest’s waving pride, 

And many a summer's light hath slept 
Upon the green hill’s side, 

T'll rest—while twilight’s pinions spread 

Their shadows o'er my grassy bed. 


Yon stars—enthroned so high—so bright, 
Like gems on heaven’s fair brow, 
Through all the majesty of night 
Are smiling on me now: 
The promptings of poetic dreams 
Are floating on their pale, pure beams. 


The Muses of the starry spheres 
Hligh o’er me wend along, 
With visions of my infant years 
Blending their choral song— 
Strewing with fancy’s choicest flowers, 
The pathway of the tranced hours. 


They sing of constellations high, 
The weary minstrel’s home; 
Of days of sorrow hastening by, 

And bright ones yet to come-— 
Far in the sky, like ocean isles, 
Where sunny light forever smiles. 


They sing of happy circles, bright, 
Where bards of old have gone; 

Where rounding ages of delight, 
Undimm’d, are shining on ;— 

And now, in silence, sleeps again 

The breathihg of their mystic strain. 


Leave me—O! leave me not alone, 
While [ am sleeping here; 

Still let that soft and silvery tone 
Sound in my dreaming ear. 

I would not lose that strain divine, 

To call earth’s thousand kingdoms mine‘ 


It is the sunbeam of the mind, 
Whose bliss can ne’er be won, 
Till the reviving soul shall find 
Life's long, dark journey done,— 
Then peerless splendor shall array, 
The morning of that sinless day. 


The following piece is quite different in character from 
either of the above; and probably displays more strength 
and imagination than belongs to them. It is difficult, 
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however, in one or two instances, to arrive at the au- 
thor’s meaning; which we hold to be as grievous a fault 
as any that a writercan have. We almost prefer dullnees 
to obscurity. 






SATAN, 


Stern ruler of that lurid clime, 

Along whose vast and gloomy deep 
The shadowy winds and hues sublime 
Of never-ending tempests sweep: 


Before thy sceptre high and stern 
The armies of the fallen wait 

In dark array, and proudly spurn 
The fetters of unchanging fate. 


In thy dark home of endless gloom, 
Their warrior legions round thee press, 
To meliorate thy fearful doom 

With their unfaltering faithfulness. 


Unwavering still, though deadliest ills 
Have worn the smiles all darkly dim 
That lured them on the heavenly hills 
To brave the embattled seraphim. 


And the bright crown of shining stars, 
That glittered then upon thy brow, 

Is changed for deep and fearful scars 
Of everlasting vengeance now. 


Oh! thou wert glorious on the hills 
Of Eden in the olden time— 

*Mid starry halls, and living rills, 
Unfallen, and unstained with crime. 


And glorious, even in fearful strife, 

With powers that round the highest dweli, 
When, battling for the thrones of life, 
The arch-angelic leaders fell. 


And now beneath thy burning throne 
The stalwart surges fiercely meet, 
By spirits of the tempest thrown 

In fiery worship at thy feet. 


As there is considerable of attempt apparent in the fol- 
lowing article, we will say nothing about its merits or 
faults. It is the longest of the pieces that its author has 
occasionally favored the public with, and probably receiv- 
ed more attention from him in its composition, than any 
other of his fugitive productions. 


AUTUMN MUSINGS. 


‘Tis Autumn. Many, and many a fleeting age 
Hath faded since the primal morn of Time; 
And silently the slowly journeying years, 
All redolent of countless seasons, pass. 


The Spring-time wakes in beauty, and is fraught 
With power to thrill the leaping pulse of Joy, : 
And urge the footsteps of ideal Hope 
With flowery lightness on. In peerless day 
Resplendent Summer garlandeth the world; 
And Contemplation through her sky serene 
Ascends unwearied, emulous to lead, 

To marshal, and to proudly panoply 

The votaries of Ambition as they rise. 

These with their gilded pageants disappear, 
And vestal Truth leads on the silent hours 

Of Autumn’s lonely reign. The weary gales 
Creep o’er the waters, and the sunbrown plains, 
Oft whispering as they pass along farewell 
To the frail emblems of the waning year, 
The drooping foliage, and the dying leaves. 
This is the time for care; to break the spell 
Of ever-fabling Fancy; to contrast 

The evanescent beams of earthly bliss 

With the long, dread array of deepening ill. 
The ills of life are twofoid: those which fall 
With lead like weight upon the mortal clay, 
Are transient in their kind; for the frail dust 
Ere long shall blend with the innumerous sands, 
And atoms of the boundless universe, 
Absorbed in the unfelt, unconscious rest 

Of lifeless, soulless matter, without change,— 
Save when the far-off period shall arrive 

Of shadowy nothingness. 


The deadiier ills 
That tinge existence with unbroken gloom, 
Are lost to melioration, for they hold 
The ever-during spirit in their grasp, 
And in their kind a withering permanence. 
To linger in unrest—to be endowed 
With high aspirings, endless, limitless! 
On Thought’s unshackled pinions to outride 
The air-borne eagles of the Appenines: 
To pierce the surging depths of endless space ; 
To revel in the stalwart fervidness 
Of its careering storms! to sweep sublime 
Through the far regions of immensity, 
Then fall astounded from the dreaming height, 
And wake in wildering durance. ‘These are things 
That well may dim the sleepless eyes of care. 
And thou too, Friendship, pilgrim-child of heaven ‘ 
The balm that brings the spirit sweet relief 
From the keen stings of sorrow and despair, 
*Tis thine to give: yet the deep quietude 
Of the bereaving tomb hath shrouded oft 
The morning-prime of beings formed for thee,— 
A truth well imaged forth in the sad tale 
Of one who mouldereth now in lowly dust. 


His soul was fraught with the undying fire 
Of seraph Poesy; and he would joy 
To cull the flowers from her bright coronal 
To gem the brilliant hours, The smiling ficlds, 





















The happy homes of men, the verdant plains, 
And the lone wilderness, were beauteous all! 

And all seemed one vast altar, and the sky 
Seemed one vast canopy, the living dome 

Of Fame’s eternal temple: and the stars, 

Her bright, attendant spirits, in his view , 
Upheld her crowns and garlands. He would climb 
The towering cliff to sit alone and gaze 

Upon the wide, blue sea; to hear the mild 
Incessant breaking of the murmuring waves— 
The endless requiem of the elder world— 

And from its billowy chime his spirit drew 
Primeval inspiration. Human life : 

Seemed bland, and beautiful; for on his brow 

No breeze had wantoned, save the genial air 

Of its unshaded morning. Love had thrown 

Its magic round him, and his heart beat high 
With rich, and pure affection. Happiness 
Pervaded all existence; and her smile 

Serene, the dreamer fondly deemed would brave 
The storms of time forever. Life wore on, 

And those bright visions faded, and gave place 

To pain and grief :—and he lay down and slept 

A long, long sleep;—a sleep, which neither voice 
Of youth, nor age, nor childhood’s buoyant tread, 
Nor Pride’s unfaltering footstep in the sheen 

Of Manhood’s glorious noonday, e’er shall break. 
The wintry winds swept round him, but their chill, 
Congealing blight the sleeper could not know. 
The swiftly changing seasons sped away, 

And the bright, burning sunlight flashed upon 

His lone, and silent mansion ; but its deep, 

And gelid gloom, the sunbeam might not gild. 


Years followed years away: and when there came 
A child of serrow to his nameless grave, 
The waving, rustling grass of deep, bright green, 
Was blended with the early, transient bloom 
Of Spring’s wild blossoms o’erhim. She knelt down 
And wept, for she had been in by-gone days 
The idol of his love; the changed—the lost— 
Still almost beautiful, tho’ sorrowing years, 


And pain, and sin had dimm’d her shining brow. 
* * * 


* * 


And they are resting side by side within ; 
The guileless grave, in death’s calm union joined ; 
Whose bond no storm can sever. 


It was our intention to have closed this notice, with a 
few remarks after the preceding article. But in looking 
over a number of old manuscripts and papers,—memorials 
of the warmest friendship that human nature is capable of 
feeling, that of boyhood,—our eye fell upon the following 
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THE NOVELS OF D°ISRAELI. 


There never was a day in which the demand for litera- 
ture was so great as at the present. The fact, that the 
press gives forth a greater abundance of literary produc- 
tions than at any former period, is an evidence that rea- 
ders are more numerous. From the quarto down to the 
penny magazine, all have readers. Among the vast vari- 
ety thus thrown before the public, no class of works are 
so eagerly sought after as Novels. Sir Walter Scott ef- 
fected an entire change in the public mind, in regard to 
the utility of that species of literature. It was not for- 
merly a matter for vanity to feast itself upon, that a 
course of reading made up of fiction had been gotten 
through with; but, now, the case is entirely different. 
He who is not able to discuss the merits of the last novel 
is, in certain circles, by common consent, voted a hope- 
less bore. The spirit of reviewing is abroad; and the 
reading public has taken upon itself to look narrowly 
into the pretensions of those, who appeal to its considera- 
tion through the pages of fictitious narrative. Whether 
the honors of authorship are more advanced in this way, 
we will not pretend to determine; but one thing is certain, 
an author’s thoughts receive a much greater circuiation. 
The constant demands for the lighter species of literature 
induce many to devote their time to the production of works 
that float their busy hour on the surface of public opinion. 
The fact, that writers of fiction receive a more extensive 
popularity, than the laborers in any other of the depart- 
ments of the literary vineyard, has been the cause why so 
many have devoted their attentions towards the attain- 
ment of that sort of fleeting glory. If immediate person- 
al popularity be the object of a writer, the path of fiction 
is that in which the chances of success are greatest. 
Among the multitude of candidates for the rewards of 
fictitious composition, few have put forth stronger claims 
in their first efforts, than the author of Vivian Grey. 
; When that work first appeared, its anonymous author was 
hailed every where as a prodigy. All found excitement 
and interest in the glowing sketches contained in the 
book. It was republished in this country, and read every 
where. It was placed on the shelf along with the works 
of Scott and Cooper, and many derived greater pleasure 





brief effusion, which we subjoin alone for its beauty of 
thought, language, and versification. 





THE YOUNG POET. 


No titled birth had he to boast, : 
Son of the desert, fortune’s child; 
Yet not by frowning fortune cross’d— 
The muses on his cradle smiled.—Dermody. 


The tone of his wild harp oft beguiled 

The sorrow that dimm’d his eye, 
And the spirit that breathed in his song was mild 
Asthe breath of the moonlight sky : 

The call of ambition, whose magic fills 

The vista of life with its thousand ills, 

Though it spoke to his heart of a proud career, 
Never woke one kindred emotion there. 


The bright spell of beauty that light hearts wear, 
In the dreaming of childhood known, 

All dimm’d by the dark gelid shades of care, 
Went fading when youth came on: 

Yet the pure, warm sunshine of feeling, threw 

Its halo upon him, when life was new ; 

And. fairer than Eden’s first morning bloom, 
Ulumined his pathway through years of gloom. 


He has gone from the cold world’s sympathy, 

‘To the guerdon of life above, 

In the strange, bright regions of poesy, 

And beauty, and light, and love: 

Through the depths of that many-spangled way 
Where the children of fancy are wont to stray, 
To the blissful home of the deathless nine, 
Where the stars of genius forever shine. 


Mr. Curry has written to a considerable amount, but 
has had the good sense not to publish much. His pro- 
ductions have been given to the public in the literary pa- 
pers of this city. and the Western Souvenir. We have 
read parts of a poem of his of some eight or ten hundred 
lines, which, when published, must establish his reputa- 
tion. His merit as a writer of verse is certainly great. 
His prominent faults are, that he not unfrequently sacrifices 
sense to sound; gives us sometimes the shadow of an idea, 
instead of the idea itself; and is somewhat addicted to the 
besetting and abiding sin of modern verse-makers, ampli- 
fication. Let him abjure all fellowship with the lakers; 
‘ revel’ less in ‘ brilliant hues,’ and ‘ beaming blues;’ dis- 
card his ‘gelid’ and ‘immane’ and ‘feral words, for 
those which at least one half of his readers may under- 
stand without resorting to their dictionaries; condense, and 
re-condense, till condensation becomes a habit; and nev er 
cuffer a smooth line to pass from him, merely because it 
is smooth, when one a little rough would better express 
his meaning: let him do these things, and he will soon be 
second to no poet in the country. He hus the wherewith 


0 make himself distinguished, and we have high hopes of 


him. w.D. Gd. 


from it than they could findelsewhere. And when it became 
\known who the author was, and that he was very young, 











much calculation, on the future interest that he would at- 
\ford, was made. If a writer, with all the disadvantages 
of the indiscretion of youth, could produce a work of such 
thrilling interest, what anticipations could be too great of 
his more matured efforts! Such was the query which 
started from every-one’s lips; and its answer was satis- 
factory. 

None of D’Israeli’s after works equalled his first, either in 
style, plot, orexecution. Indeed, there has been a regu- 
lar decrease in point of merit. This is somewhat unac- 
countable. The author on whom, at his first appearance, 
almost every one smiled, has, by his later efforts disap- 
pointed his admirers, and blasted the hopes which many 
had formed of a long career of interest. Vivian Grey is 
the best first novel that has been produced by so young a 
writer. 

The Young Duke followed. 
the disagreement of critics. By some it was lauded, and 
by others it was condemned. ‘The work had a short-liy- 
ed popularity; and, notwithstanding the reprobation heap- 
ed upon it by some of the critics, won a very considerable 
degree of favor. ‘This work contains some finely deline- 
ated scenes, and much beautiful writing. But it also con- 
tains many blemishes. The occasional childish whimper- 
ing—its far-fetched conceits—its weak foppery, and its 
shameless plagiarisms, all detract from its worth, and 
place it far interior to its predecessor. The plagiarisms 
with which it abounds—many of them from so well known 
a work as Childe Harolde—have caused a great deal of 
astonishment. There was no occasion for them; the au- 
thor’s own productions were better than that which was 
plagiarised. ‘This bare-faced manner of appropriating 
the labors of the genius of Byron to his own purposes, is 
a fault which he shares with one or two authors of distin- 
guished reputation in the same department of literature. 

The next work in order is Contarini Fleming. ‘This is 
a work that abounds in wildness and incredibility. It 
contains some scenes of thrilling interest, and manifests 
great intellectual power. Asa novel, however, it ranks 
far below his other efforts. Its style 18 a heresy, as well 
as an anomaly, in literary composition. ‘I'he author dis- 
covers an idea ahead, and he pursues it, as if all the le- 
|gions of sin were in full chase behind him. The senten- 
ces are exceedingly sententious. All is hot and hurried. 
He makes sad havoc among the family of stops—commas, 
colons and dashes, are seldom called into requisition. 
Periods are the objects of his pride; and, like most other 
of the objects of human pride, are paraded with too much 
frequency. It is but justice that we say, thaf‘in no work 
are scenes presented with greater vividness. It alsocon- 
tains much poetry, and much beautiful description; but 





Here was sustenance for 

















jthese cannot afford redemption for its heresies, or salva- 









































tion for its unrighteous composition. The object with the 
author is to produce effect; and he succeeds in awaking 
great excitement. But the effort at excitement is too 
common; it loses much of the striking effect, which would 
have been produced, if discretion had been his tutor. 
These things lose much of their value in becoming fami- 
liar, and should be kept for especial occasions. But he 
never thinks of prudence, and sweeps onward like a wild- 
fire. 

D’Israeli possesses a vivid imagination; it teems with 
magnificence. Its exceeding richness often betrays him 
into error. Inthe Wondrous Tale of Alroy, we discover 
much poetic beauty—many fine thoughts and much muni- 
ficence of language, yet it is prose run mad. If he would 
cull the meretricious splendors from the bright array of 
stirring thought that his mind produces, he would be read 
with more pleasure and profit. Who, once having read 
Vivian Grey, will ever forget some of the pictures which 
it contains? Who will ever forget Mrs. Felix Lorraine, 
her enthusiasm, her wildness, her insanity!’ Her con- 
sammate tact and lack of all principle, the hazardous 
parts she often undertakes, and the absence of those vir- 
tues we deem so essential to female loveliness, excite our 
interest in a being, who, we regret should ever have per- 
verted the high endowments of her nature. ‘May Dacre, 
in the Young Duke, is one of the most charming creatures 
that we meet with on the pages of fiction. Her introduc- 
tion to the reader is peerless; and we love her, at firet 
sight. Our interest in her is not suffered to wane after- 
wards, unless it be at the horse race, a place at which 
no novelist should ever attempt to show off a lovely hero- 
ine. Her beauty, her varied charms, her feminine digni- 
ty, are portrayed with a vividness and power of descrip- 
tion which bring her distinctly before us, and cannot fail to 
win the tenderness of every reader who has any preten- 
tions to the possession of a soul. She is charming in the 
ball room—she is admirable when she spurns the proffered 
honors of one whose insult to her family awakens her 
heretofore suppressed feelings of indignation. And then 
her devotedness to her father, the inimitable grace with 
which she mingles with the objects of her benevolence, 
her just family pride which scorns submissiveness, and her 
unyielding attachment to the principles of honor, all call 


up pleasing images and render her dear to every one. Mrs. 


Dallington Vere, beautiful and heartless, fascinating and 


unprincipled, is introduced, a splendid contrast to Miss 


Dacre, with excellent effect. But we did not set out with 
the intention of becoming analytical. We will merely 
observe, his heroines are far more agreeable beings than 
hisheroes. His heroes generally have some bad practices, 
—are sometimes pleasing, and are gifted with qualities to 
effect their redemption from the reader’s disgust. Breck- 
endorf is finely portrayed, and many others are ably deli- 
neated. 

If we are interrogated in regard to the moral tenden- 
cies of the novels of D’Israeli, we fear we will not be able 
to say much in their favor. Some of his characters are 
amiable, and some parade their vices most shamelessly; 
some of his philosophy is excellent, and much of his mo- 
rality is but so so, as is said in the play. He seems to 
write to please his own fancies, and they are sufficiently 
finical, first, and the public next. Vivian Grey and St. 
James both hate gambling, and yet, when occasion 
prompts them, their scruples are easily overcome; they 
both have noble qualities, and both have sufficient vices to 
tame down our admiration. Grey is the favorite; St. 
James is a consummate fop, and prides himself too much 
upon his small hands and feet, and his eau du Cologne. 
We are apt to praise very slightly, those who have once 
disgusted us; and, when we see the dandy giving interest 
to the senate house, we are exceedingly apt to think of the 
exquisite before the mirror. ‘The most artificial society of 
this most artificial age, is that kind with which we become 
acquainted in these works. It must be universally conce- 
ded, that D’Israeli sketches with a bold and master hand. 
Vivian Grey contains some of the best satire, that the 
vices of the times has called forth. 

D’Israeli is a man of superior genius. Every one of 
his works, even his last and poorest work, The Wondrous 
Tale of Alroy, contains abundant evidence of this. The 
cause of the uniform decrease of merit in his works, frora 
first to last, and the reasons why he has not grown upon, 
rather than fallen below, the judgments of men, are, we 
think, discoverable in his works. He writes without fore- 
thought; he never calculates how far, or in what direction, 
an idea will lead him, but follows it onward without quee- 
tioning its destiny. ‘This leads him into much error and 
absurdity. Ie writes while glowing with ardor, and does 
not correct when the heat has subsided. His fervor is 
great; he spurs on his imagination; he dethrones his juog- 
ment, and passion, which should be the subject of reason, 
reigns in its stead. A favorite scene or thought presents 
itself to him; and he arrays it inthe garb most pleasing in 
his own sight, which he knows will please in a particular 
class of society which he is anxious to delight, although it 
possesses no charm for the general reader. His careless- 
ness from want of forethought, and his following too exciu- 
sively the bent of his own fancies, rather than the dictates 
of his judgment, are the causes which have prevented ide 
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increase of his reputation. Let D’Israeli abandon his va- 
garies and his follies, and pursue the course which the 
common sense of mankind dictates to writers, and he 
will achieve much for himself and be an honor to the 
age in which he lives. His last works have destroyed 
much of the reputation which his boyish efforts won for 
him, and, unless he speedily repairs the breaches thus 
made, and alters his course, all the anticipations original- 
ly formed in regard to his success must be blasted. | 
From what we have said, it will appear that we esteem | 
highly D’Israeli’s mind. He is young as yet, and may 
live to achieve much. But before this transpires, a great | 
revolution in his habits of thought must be effected. No 
man ever arrives at eminence by the display of one fac- 
ulty; all must contribute, or the power to win the admira- | 
tion of men will not be made up. The splendid quien 
ing of vivid creations, a magnificent bursting forth of rich 
and stately imaginings, may create a temporary delight, | 
but the effect must ever be evanescent. Permanent repu- 
tation is only secured by the exercise of a proportionate 
degree of every faculty of the mind, and he who would be 
eminent must not be exclusive. T. H. 8. 
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An Eulogy on thé ¢haracter and literary attainments of Harvey D. Lrr- | 
TLE, late of Columbus, Ohio; delivered before a numerous assembly of | 
the citizens of Columbus and its vicinity, on the evening of the 13th 
November, 1833, at the request of the Columbus Typographical Socie. 
ty. By Warren Jenkins. 

We are not disposed to be captious about words and 
terms when attending to the expressions of feeling. If; 
the person succeed in awaking feelings in our bosom, 
similar to those which form his impulses, we are willing 
to conclude that he has performed his task well. If this 
were not our feeling and condition at present, we might} 
carp at our author’s ‘choice of language, and unpolish- 
ed phraseology. But this would be captious. We pre- 
fer to commune as he did, with the departed,—to linger 
beside the grave which has swallowed up the form, that 
lately passed in the vigor of manhood before us,—and in 
this manner, to enjoy the luxury of melancholy feelings, 
and listen to the admonitions of experience. Albeit our 
hand felt not the warm grasp of him who is gone—al- 
though our heart has not been gladdened by his converse, 
yet with such as the subject of the Eulogy, all may have 
acquaintance; with such spirits all may hold communion. 
Such men are known, though with our eyes we may not 
behold them. A mighty spirit, portraying its struggles 
with the things of time in deathless verse, speaks in a 
voice, whose accents may be heard by all the living.— 
With such it is the high privilege, the distinguishing 
characteristic of man tocommune. Genius belongs to no 
spot. ‘I'he sympathies which it awakens are no more lo- 
calized than are its own soarings. It is free, chainless, 
and unconfined. It can wake strains whose vibrations are 
felt in every heart. Spurning the narrow bounds of earth, 
it wings its rapid flight to the heaven of inspiration, and 
there holds converse with kindred spirits. No time, no 
space, can affix its barriers. It is as free as the wind; 
as rapid as the lightning. It was the delight of him whose 
exit we deplore, to revel in the glory of such unbought 
freedom as this. He walked with the spirits that have 
glorified the past; with all of the present, whose hearts 
are smitten with a love, of a kindred nature with that 
which lived and burned within his bosom, he held free 
converse. Thank heaven! this boon is not denied us.— 
We all have a right, which no tyranny can touch, no des- 
potisin can overshadow; it is the right of thought—the 
liberty of the mind. In the enjoyment of this inestima- 
ble right, we have held converse with him whom so many 
have lately mourned. In that acquaintance, to which icy 
form prescribes no laws, we have participated with thou- 
sands. 

To the Eulogy. It is got up without any vain parade 
of the pageantry of woe, without the ostentation ofdisplay. 
It is the plain and simple detail of feeling and of fact.— 
We subjoin an extract from the preliminary remarks, 
which Mr. Jenkins has made to his subject, preferring not 
to extract a part from that which makes a whole. 





“Jt is good for man to consider his latter end; it is good | 
to tread on the brink of the grave—to hold converse with| 
departed spirits—to contemplate the past, and look for- 


savor of which survives while the body returns to dust, 


the Typographical Society. am I indebted for the honor of | 
happy as to have thus far advanced sentiments in unison 
our departed brother to the keeping of posterity, while we 


gether. 


and most worthy fellow members, has fallen a victim to 
that scourge from the Almighty, which has spread desola- 


teach us to contemplate our latter end; ’tis wise to call to 
mind the virtues of the departed, and to trace their shin- 
ing excellences, that we may imitate their actions, and 
emulate their virtues. Thus the inordinate pride of man’s 
obdurate heart is humbled, and all those feelings which set 
him against his fellow are subdued. 

Here we learn the vanity of earthly riches, the fleeting 
nature of popular applause, and the utter worthlessness of 


while they debase him in the sight of God. 


disseminate among his fellow men. 
Would his proud heart tempt him to roll in splendor, or 
repose in ignominous ease; here he reads, ‘ Dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return.’”? Should covetousness 
tempt him to trample upon the rights of others, or the love 
of power to tyranize over the defenceless; here he learns 
that death respects not the purple robe, and in his grasp 
the mighty shall be as him that hath no strength. Would 
he heap to himself honors; here he learns that what man 
‘alls honor, is but a vapor which vanisheth; while to be 
honored of God is life everlasting. In short, such a les- 
son teaches him, that he has nought whereof to glory, 
though he may have never so much cause to rejoice. 
Here, too, the vengeful heart is subdued. Let him who 
cherishes a desire to avenge his own wrongs, or who can- 
not away with the faults, or foibles of his companions 
come tothe assembly of the dead, and hold converse with 
departed spirits. How the mists of prejudice, of malice, 
and of envy, will be dissipated, and unfold to the aston- 
ished view of the beholder the thousand excuses and pal- 
liating circumstances which before were to him invisible! 
Who can look into the grave with malice rankling in 
his heart, or turning away therefrom cherish it in his bo- 
som! Who can review the ennobling qualities of the 
dead, and turn again to the living without kindlier feelings, 
and more glowing love to the whole family of man! Who 
can count over the many sundered bands of friendship, 
which we prized not while we possessed them, and turn 
away without drawing closer and firmer those which re- 
main unsevered! Who, after such a reminiscence, will 
not strive to imitate virtues and profit by examples, the 


and the soul wings its way to God who gave it! If any 
such hearts there are, the adamantine rock might claim 
them as its kindred. 

And thus it is we hope to profit by occasions like this;— 
than which, no scene that the short span of life presents, 
would seem better calculated to produce a deep moral ef- 
fect: —for while these testimonials of our respect and vene- 
ration for departed worth sink deep into the hearts of the 
living, they cannot by any, even the most subtle sophistry, 
be construed into flattery ‘of the dead. The individuals 
whose memory we honor, are beyond the reach of flattery, 
and their ears are impervious to adulation. Monuments 
and parades, civic processions and splendid pageants, may | 
be dictated by a spirit of vain show, and designed to per-| 
petuate the fame of the living more than the memory of 
the dead; but when the tribute of the heart 1s offered in a 
sphere so humble as that in which we move, it calls for no 
demonstrations that are not in accordance with our grief, 
and which bear not that impress of sincerity, which takes 
hold of the better feelings of the heart. 

‘To your partialities, gentlemen, and fellow members of] 


addressing you on this occasion, and if I have been so 
with your own, we may hope to commit the memory of 
profit by the melancholy occasion which has called us to- 


One of your brightest ornaments, your firmest friends, 


tion to the four corners of the earth. But afew days since 
ke was one of us. He mingled in our social circles, par- 
ticipated in our labors, and shared our convivialities. 
He, like most of us, was in the prime of life, and in the 
midst of years, but the pestilence came, and the cold 
hand ot death was laid upon him. He sank beneath its 
weight: yet while life’s lamp flickered in its socket, you 
watched by his couch and ministered to his wants, with 





ward into futurity. True, all beyond us is cut off by the 
veil of time, and all behind is irretrievably past; yet he 

who heeds not the past lives in vain, and he who disre- | 
gards the future, worse than in vain. Prone to forget his | 
destination; prone to exalt himself above his | 


origin and 0" 
Maker, he walks forth in the proud consciousness of innate 
strength, with step, and mein, and bearing of a being of 
superior order. Nor word, nor look, nor action, betrays | 
the consciousness of the possible approach of the king * 
terrors, or the most distant thought that ‘a change can} 
come o’er the spirit of his dream.” But if the spirit of 
the pestilence breathe upon him with his lightest breath, 
the aspen quakes not more freely in the breeze, nor the flax 
more easily falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

It is wise, then, to indulge in those reminiscences that 





j gave it. 


brotherly care and affectionate kindness. But all this 
availed not; the glass of life was run; the silver cords 
were loosened, and his spirit winged its way to God who 
The body sleeps !n the narrow house appointed 
tor all living, where it shall, like ours, mingle with its 
mother earth, but you have resolved to treasure up his 
fame and transmit it to posterity. “Tis well; well for you, 
and well for the credit of your art, that his name should 
be rescued from obscurity, and duly enrolled on that bright 
page whese so many worthies have already inscribed their 
names to the honor of that profession which he delighted 
to honor. It isa noble art; one that exalts the soul—lifts 


the inquiring mind above the mere routine of seeking for 











all those things which exalt man in his own estimation, | 
Here he} 
learns to appreciate his talents, his honors, his wealth, and | 
his costly equipage, by the amount of good they may en-! 
able him to effect, and the happiness he may, by the assist- | 
ance of these gifts of a bountiful Benefactor, be able to} 
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sheds a halo of light upon the world, which else might 
grope in moral darkness, and stumble in ignorance and eu. 
perstition. 

But I must not digress, else would I suffer my feelings 
to flow out in panegyric of that profession which js the 
choice of my heart, and which our departed brother also 
honored and loved. 

Other arts feed and clothe the body, but this develons 
the energies of the immortal soul. Other arts have oc- 
casionally given to the literary world its bright and shin- 
ing lights, but from your ranks, have more frequently 
burst forth those splendid luminaries which have enlight- 
ened the world, and dazzled with their brigitness millions 
of admiring gazers. 

The subject of our humble eulogy, was a bright and 
shining star; though one which had not risen far above the 
horizon, yet it was our own little luminary, and its memo- 
ry is far dearer to us on that account. Modest, unassum- 
ing and retiring, he sought not to attract the gaze of the 
multitude, but preferred rather to court that obscurity 
which best accorded with the feelings of his heart. . 

He was not the son of opulence, nor did he ever attain 
an education in any measure commensurate with his wish- 
es. The first twelve years of his life were passed in that 
part of our favored land where genius is fostered, and 
where the first and the latest buddings of the prolific mind 
are nursed and shielded with a parental care. To this pe- 
riod solely is he indebted for the rudiments of an educa- 
tion which afterwards, purely by his own efforts, became 
respectable and refined.” 











MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


INTERVIEW WITH ROBERT BURNS, 


It was about the year 1795, that I made a tour for 
Scotland, with the sole hope of seeing Burns. I was 
succcessful. On my arrival at Edinburgh, where I had 
some literary acquaintance, I obtained a letter of intro- 
duction to him. I had always been a great admirer of 
his genius, and of many traits in his character; and I 
was aware that he was a person moody, and somewhat 
difficult to deal with. I was resolved to keep in full con- 
sideration the irritability of his position in society. About 
a mile from his residence, on a bench, under a tree, I 
passed a figure, which, from the engraved portraits of 
him, | did not doubt was the poet; but I did not venture 
to address him. On arriving at his humble cottage, Mrs. 
Burns opened the door: she was the plain sort of humble 
woman she had been described. She ushered me into a 
neat apartment, and said that she would send for Burns, 
who was gone for a walk. One of the children ran for 
him:—he was used to such visits. In about half an hour 
he came, and my conjecture proved right; he was the per- 
son I had seen on the bench by the road side. At first 
I was not entirely pleased with his countenance; it was 
uot only dark and somewhat coarse and vulgar, but did 
not look good tempered. I thought it had a sort of Ca- 
pricious Jealousy, as if he was half inclined to treat me 
as an intruder. I resolved to bear it, and try if I could 
humor him. I let him choose his turn of conversation, 
but said a few words about the friend whose letter I 
brought to him. It was now about four in the afternoon 
of an autumn day. While we were talking, Mrs. Burns, 
as if accustomed to entertain visiters in this way, brought 
in a bowl of Scotch whiskey, set the table, and laid on 
pipes and tobacey. I accepted this hospit@lity. I could 
not help observing the curious glance with which he 
watched me at the entrance of this signal 6f homely en- 
tertainments. He was satisfied; he filled our glasses; 
*Here’s a health to auld Caledonia!’ The fire sparkled 
in his eye, and mine sympathetically met his. He shook 
my hand with warmth, and we were friends at once. 
Tnen he drank, ‘Erin for ever!’ and.a tear of delight 
burst from his eye. The fountain of his mind and ‘his 
heart now opened at once, and flowed with abundant 
force till almost midnight. He had amazing acuteness 
of intellect, as well as glow of sentiment. I do not deny 
that he said some absurd things, and very coarse ones, and 
that his knowledge was very irregular, and sometimes 
too presumptuous, and that he did not endure contradic- 
tion with sufficient patience. His pride, and perhaps 
vanity, was even morbid. I carefully avoided topics in 
which he did not take an active part. Of literary gossip 
he knew nothing; and therefore I kept aloof from it. 
In the technical part of literature, his opinions were 
crude and uninformed; but whenever he spoke of a great 
writer whom he had read, his taste was generally sound. 
To a few minor writers he gave more credit than they de- 
served. His great beauty was his manly strength, and 
his energy and elevation of thought and feeling. He had 
always a full mind, and all flowed froin a genuine spring. 
I never conversed with a man who appeared more im- 
pressed with the beauties of nature: and visions of female 
beauty seemed to transport him. He did not merely ap- 
pear to be a poet at casual intervals, but every moment a 
poetical enthusiasm seemed to beat in his veins, and he 








the wherewithal to clothe and feed these frail bodies, and 


lived all his days, the inward, if not the outward life of ¢ 
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poet. I thought I perceived in Burn’s chéek the symp- 
toms of an energy which had been pushed too fat; and he 
had this feeling himself. Every now and then he spoke 
of the grave as soon about to close over him. His dark 
eve had at first a character of sternness; but as he became 
warmed, though this did not entirely melt away, it was 
mingled with changes of extreme softness.—.Wetropolitan, 





NAPOLEON. 

Among the many endowments of Napoleon, those of the 
warrior end commander-in-chief are certainly the most 
incontestable. Hisright government in using properly the 
most different localities-—a consequence of innate topological] 
capacity, bestowed on him by nature, and fortified by re- 
neated practice; his rational and well calculated attacks; 
his calmness and presence of mind in time of danger; all 
these eminent qualities are fully proved, by the continua] 
successes of his repeated achievements, and attested by 
those he conquered. ‘There is as much partiality as un- 
truth. in ascribing his victories only, either to the number 
of men, or to his carelessness in sacrificing them. The 
tirst was not always the case in his battles, and with the 
last his opponents, jn more than one battle, deserve to be 
more reproached than he. ‘he fertility of his mind, in 
extensive, far combining, grand projects, is also as un- 
deniable, although doubted, and greatly by many. The 
intended conquest of Egypt, the attempted oppression of 
Russia,and his chief, great aim, to be attained by the com- 
bination of both, viz: the humiliation of Great Britain, 
ought not to be taxed by their result, or ranked because 
they failed, aniong the number of adventurous specula- 
tions. ‘The means employed for their attainment were 
not at all inadequate to the purpose, and afforded as much 
hope of success as those, by fur inferior means with which 
once Alexander subdued Asia, tothe banks ofthe Indus. 
*Tis the circumspect man that is judged by the means 
he employed, and by the sufficieney of those used, but the 
upright and great man, is only to be judged by his aim. 
France had indeed all that she could justly wish for after }| 
the conclusion of the treaties of Luneville and Amiens. 
Her frontiers towards Germany were those prescribed by 
nature. She reigned in Italy after the foundation of the 
Cisalpine republic. In her interior she wanted nothing 
but what she enjoyed—peace and tranquillity. 

The lot of Napoleon was the highest that ever fell to 
mortal man. Whatever he might have been blamed for, 
as done in the rashness of youth, appeared only at a dis- 
tance, or was forgotten; his station was of such kind, that 
he could do without the state. but the state could not do 
without him. The latter feared to lose him, but he 
might resign without fear. Yet nowhere has that maxim, 
that man does every thing for his idea, and nothing its 
reality, confirmed itself more strongly, than in the mode 
of proceeding adopted and followed by Napoleon, since 
the above mentioned period. Careless about the peace 
and the lives of millions, and heedless of the lessons and 
warnings of history, so diligently studied by him and yet 
so neglected, he paid only homage tothe idea of becoming 
all-powerful, and pursued it with such an over-violent 
passion, that he lost the esteem and regard of mankind, 
in the same proportion as such an idea annihilated in 
him all regard for them. There is no doubt that those 
astonishing undertakings which exhausted and terrified 
the whole world for a number of years, and those injus- 
tices which confused and disturbed it, are to be consider- 
ed as the consequence of the most unnatural pride, and 
most distructive and baneful ambition: yet, it must be 
admited that besides Napoleon, perhaps no man ever 
existed, during whose life so many circumstances united 
to create and foster such a high degree of pride, ambition, 
and love of power.—F'rom the German. 





AnTepiLuvian AnimALs.—The animals of the Antedi- 
luvian world were not monsters; there was no lusus or ex- 
travagance. Hideous as they appear to us, and like phan- 
toms of a dream, they were adapted to the condition of 
the earth when they existed. I could have wished that 
our naturalists had given the inhabitants of that early 
condition of the globe names less scholastic. We have 
the plesiosaurus, and plesiosaurus dolichodeirus, we have | 
the ichthyosaurus and megalosaurus and iguandon, ptero- 
dactyles, with long and short beaks, tortoises, and croco- 
diles; and these are found among the reeds and grasses 
of gigantic proportions, alge and fuci, and a great variety 
of mollusca of inordinate bulk, compared with those of 
the present day, as ammonities and nautili. Every thing 
ceclares, that these animals inhabit shallow seas, and es- 
tuaries, or great inland lakes: that the surface of the earth 
did not rise up in peaks and mountains, or that perpendi- 
cular rocks abound in the sea, but that it was flat, slimy, 
and covered with a loaded and foggy atmosphere. ‘There 
is, indeed, every reason to believe that the classes mam- 
malia and birds were not then created: and that if man 
had been placed in this condition of the earth, there must 
have been around him a state of things.unsuited to his 
constitution, and not calculated to call fortif his capacities. 


But looking to the class of animals as we have enumerated 


ithe exercise of his senses, between the senses so excited, 


‘animals possessed of rapidity of motion, and no birds of 
prey to stoop upon them; there was, in short, that ba- 
lance of the power of destruction and self preservation 
which we seek now to obtain in higher animals since cre- 
ated, with infinitely varied instinct and powers for de- 
fence or attack. 

It is hardly possible to watch the night and see the 
break of day in a fine country, without being sensible that 
our pleasantest perceptions refer to the scenery of nature, 
that we have feelings in sympathy with every successive 
change, from the first streak of light, until the whole land- 
scape is displayed in valleys, woods, and sparkling wa- 
ters; and the changes on the scene are not more rapid 
than the transitions of the feelings which accompany them. 
All these sources of enjoyment, the clear atmosphere and 
the refreshing breezes, are as certainly the result of the 
several changes which the earth’s surface has undergone, 
as the displaced strata within its crust are demonstrative 
of these changes. We have every reason to conclude 
that these resolutions, whether they have been slowly ac- 
complished and progressively, or by sudden, vast, and suc- 
cessive convulsions, were necessary to prepare the earth 
for that condition which should correspond with the facul- 
ties to be given to man, and be suited to the full exercise 
of his reason, as well astohisenjoyment. If he contem- 
plate the common objects around him—if he observe the 
connection between the qualities of things external and 


and the condition of his mind, he will perceive that he is 
in the centre of a magnificent system, and that the strict- 
est relation is established between the intellectual capaci- 
ties and the material world.—Bell’s Bridgewater Trea- 
tise. 


Suwarrow’s Laconism.—Few men in modern days 
have been more distinguished for courage and cruelty than 
Suwarrow. The groans of Warsaw are still distinctly 
heard, and the blood of Ismail has scarcely ceased to flow. 
During his career, all Europe gazed on him with aston- 
ishment; death marched in the rear of his army, and his- 
tory has recorded his deeds. 

His movements were as quick as lightning; yet his 
motto was—‘ Haste is necessity, hurry injurious.’ Prince 
Coburb on the Rumnith, ina French letter, urgently re- 
quested his assistance: he sends it back with the Russian 
superscription: ‘I am coming—Suwarrow,’ and in a few 
hours he arrives with 16,000 men. The Vizier, with 
60,000 men, is beaten. He scarcely approached Ismail, 
when the mighty fortress falls into his hands, and he 
writes—‘ The Russian standard flies on the walls of Is- 
mail!’ After the total defeat of the Polish army near 
Crest Litowak, he wrote to Rumjanzow— Sirakowsky’s 
corps is no more!’ A short time after he writes, ‘ Huzza! 
Warsaw is ours!’ and receives the equally memorable re- 
ply,—* Huzza! Field Marshal Suwarrow—Catherine.’— 
He never walked: he always ran: and never rode but in 
a gallop. He often repeated, ‘Money is necessary in 
war, but time is still more precious; I act by minutes and 
not by hours.’ His words were as concise as his letters. 
Pressed by the enemy on all sides, the Austrian General 
Melas asks him whither to retire. With a pencil he 
writes in reply— 'l'o Placencia, i.e. forwards.’ Melas 
obeys, Macdonald is beaten on the plains of Hannibal, and 
|Suwarrow receives the victorious Melas in Placencia. 
| Baron Thugot wished to draw from him his plans for the 
|war; Suwarrow gave him a blank sheet of paper, and 
|hurrying away, he said, ‘ These are my plans!’ But when 

it was proposed to him to act on the defensive, he said 
with indignation to the foreign aid-de-camp, ‘ Tell your 
Prince he is a young man, but I am an old soldier: the 
| words retreat and defensive are not in my vocabulary. I 
i|have overthrown the theory of tactics hitherto employed, 
jand made my own; adieu!’ He had been the first to leave 
| blockaded fortresses in the rear of his army. He disliked 
jambiguity in speech, as much as he loved short and decis- 
isive replies. Asking one day an Austrian General, ‘why 
did Hannibal not go to Rome after the battle of Canne!’ 
who immediately replied, ‘ Perhaps they had a council of 
war at Carthage!’ he instantly understood, and embraced 
him affectionately. When this same council wished to 
prescribe to him, his warlike movements, he had not even 
patience to read their instructions through, and wrote un- 
derneath, ‘ Full power to the General-in-chief, reporting 
to the Emperor in person: such are my orders.’ His say- 
ings are very pithy, and he did not even disdain a pun.— 
| Hearing some person extolling the cunning of Dumouriez. 
he said, ‘ He is not cunning who is considered as such.’ 
He delighted to repeat and explain his military tactics to 
his soldiers on the parade; and they were such that every 
one of them could understand them. He used to say— 
‘The bullet is siM#¥, but the bayonet is dexterous.’ And, 
< Huzza to the bayonet!’ was for his army the signal of 


| Victory. 














MARRIAGE oF A SutTana.—Great preparations are ma- 
king at Constantinople for the marriage of the Sultana Sa- 
lyha, eldest daughter of the Sultan, now twenty two years 





them, there is a correspondence; they were scaly; they 
swam in water, or crept upon the margins; there were no | 





es to Halil Pacha, one of the Imperial favorites. The 
bridegroom elect was originally a slave; but having ta- 





ken the fancy of the Seraskier Pacha, was afterwards his 
adopted son, and, being presented to the Sultan, became 
a Pacha, Ambassador to St. Petersburgh, and is now mas- 
ter of the Ordnance. He was last war Capudan Pacha, 
or Lord Admiral, when his cowardice and incapacity pre- 
vented the capture of a great part of the Egyptian fleet. 
It is a dangerous honor to be the husband of any branch 
of the Sultan’s family; for if the lady becomes dissatis- 
fied she can soon procure a new one, or the removal of the 
head of the first. ‘There are odd descriptions given of the 
courtship, such as the lady’s drawing a dagger, and threat- 
ening the wooer for his insolence in asking the hand of a 
descendant of the Prophet, when she is to be appeased by 
the presentation of a hatti-scheriff of the Sultan warrant- 
ing the act. However, on all future occasions he must 
carry her slippers, and ask her leave to enter the room 
where she sits, and obtain her permission to sit down, 
and he must creep into the nuptial bed from the foot. He 
is to have no other wife but her, all preceding ones are 
divorced, and all concubines are dismissed prior to the 
marriage. A palace is now preparing on the Bosphorus 
for the happy pair, where they ar@ to live one month to- 
gether, and then the husband is to go to some distant em- 
ployment, and the lady becomes emancipated from father 
and husband at once. 

Demagogues, however fond they may, affect to be of 
independence and liberty in their public Beeches, are in- 
variably tories in their private actions,; and despots in 
their own families. The most violent of them have usual- 
ly been formed by the refusal of some unreasonable re- 
quest; and their patriotism appears in a very questionable 
shape, when we see that they rejoice in just as much pub- 
lic calamity as introduces them into power, and supplants 
their rivals.—Lacon, 

Tiipity. There are numbers ig the world who do 
not want sense to make a figure, of much as an opinion 
of their own abilities, to put them™pon recording their 
observations, and allowing to them*the same importance 
which they do to these which others print. 





Warnine To morners. In Philadelphia an infant 
child of a poor woman, lying ina cradle at night, was 
almost devoured by rats. ‘The amputation of one its arms 
was necessary with the hope of saving its life. 
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Lyceum.—Lecture on Thursday evening next by Judge 
Hall, on Prairies of the West. 





We have to perform to-day, the painful task of record- 
ing the death of one of our oldest and most valued fellow 
citizens, Witttam Corry, Esq. Mr. Corry came to 
Cincinnati when it was a mere village, and the country 
almost a wilderness. His name is identified with the 
history of this city, in her legislation and in the adminis- 
tration of her police. As a member of the bar, a legisla- 
tor, mayor of the city, and a private citizen, he maintain- 
ed a high character. His life was distinguished for puri- 
ty of motive and moral firmness in discharging his private 
and public duties. He has gone to the grave with an un- 
blemished reputation. How enviable a lot.—Daily Gaz. 
Dec. 18. 
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TerrestiaL Macnetism ann Evectricty.—Few phil- 
osophers have, of late, we apprehend doubted the identity 
of Magnetism and Electricity; but it appears by a no- 
tice in a late number of an English Scientific Journal, that 





youth hanging is generally the mode adopted, which, 
however, soon gives place to fire arms; in proportion as 
he gets old, however, and becomes enfeebled, the former 
method is observed to be the most prevalent, and in proof 
of this it may be remarked that the old man generally 
puts a period to his existence by hanging himself. The 
following tables show the kind of suicide most frequent at 


there was exhibiting at the National Gallery of Practical 
Science,’ a machine, by which the identity between them 
is very satisfactorily proved, by actual experiment. The 
instrument is named in the article as Soxon’s Magnet. The 
particulars of the experiments are not given, but of the re- 
sult, natural philosophers who have duly reflected on the 
phenomena observed of each, ‘vill no longer entertain the 
slightest doubt. 

The same article mentions an experiment of a still more 
interesting nature, made by means of an instrument called 
Sturgeon,s Ferro-Electro-Magnetic Sphere,’ which goes 
very far to establish the theory of terrestial magnetism, 
put forth by our ingenious townsman, Dr. 8S. L. Met- 
calf, in his treatise on that subject published during the 
early part of last summer. That theory maintains not 
only the identity of the electric and magnetic fluids, but 
that they are both identical with caloric. ‘The theory has 
startled some of the learned—but the experiment recorded 
of the** Ferro-Electro-Magnetic Sphere,” gives the highest, 
not only plausibility, but probability, to Dr. Metcalf,s 
new theory. ‘The article we extract from speaks of it as 
follows— 

Ferro Electric Magnetic Sphere, by Sturgeon. This 
instrument is intended to illustrate the terrestial magne- 
tism on the principles of electrical currents. Currents and 
streams of electricity are made to circulate around the 
equatorial parts of the sphere, at right angles to the polar 
axis; the sphere thus becomes converted into an electio- 
magnet, and in accordance with the effects displayed by 
the magnetism of the earth, the needle will be seen to be 
acted upon and to produce its dipping and horizontal posi- 
tions, according tothe several latitudes of the sphere, to 
which it is presented.’ 

The Doctor,s hypothesis, then, that the radiation of heat 
from tropical regions to the poles is the cause ofthe phe- 
nomena of terrestial magnetism becomes highly probable, 
it appears to us, from this experiment. For what other 
agent is there in nature that can represent these electrical 








the different stages of life:— 
From 10 to 20 years 


61 by shooting to 68 by hanging, 


Do 20 to 30 years 245 do to 51 do 
Do 30 to 40 years 182 do to 94 do 
Do 40 to 50 years 150 do to 183 do 
Do 50 to 60 years 151 do to 256 do 
Do 60 to 70 years 126 do to 235 do 
Do 70 to 80 years 35 do to 108 do 
Do 80 to 90 years 2 do and 5 at those ages 


by hanging. ‘The number of these averages of each 
method is exactly 1000. 





Se.r-inTEREST.—It appears to be universally admitted 
that man is a selfish animal. We are reminded of this 
continually at every turn; the selfishness of the world is 
the common theme; and the maxim is admitted every 
where, that the longer a man lives the more he is convin- 
ed of the hollow heartedness of his fellow-creatures.— 
Now, is it not worth while to inquire into the nature of 
this all-pervading principle, and see if it necessarily in- 
volve the character that, we thus give of each other! 
What is this selfish principle, and how far does it in- 
volve the necessity of uncharitableness; one towards the 
other? For ourselves; we have never been enabled to see 
how such a creature as man could be formed upon any oth- 
er principle than that of each one sustaining himself.— 
Take a view, first, of his physical existence: man must 
be supplied with food to sustain life, Certainly, then that 
principle of our nature which prompts each man to sup- 
ply himself, is the only one upon which he could exist, 
since, as all must be furnished with nourishment or cease 
to live, it would produce a very curious state of things if 
it had been life-to A to provide for B, and for B to provide 
for A. 

In order to insure the continuance of the human race, 
we find another powerful principle implanted within us, 
namely, the love of offspring, which impels us to provide 





currents, made to circulate around the equatorial parts 
of the sphere, but surplus of caloric accumulated in the 
tropical regions by the constant vertical operations of the 
rays of the sun within them, and its consequent efforts at 
equilibrium, by passing off to the polar regions? If this 
experiment be entitled to weight, it would seem clear at 
least, that Dr. Metcalf was right in his theory, as to the 
place where one of the operations by which nature manu- 
factures, so to speak, the vast supply of magnetism which 
fills,our earth, if he has even been mistaken in supposing 
that operative caloric to be identical with the magnetic 
fluid. We anticipate great changes in science, if his 
theory of the identity shall be confirmed by further inves- 
tigations. Inthe meantime it has occurred to us, that 
if the view we have taken of the bearing of this experi- 
ment upon his hypothesis be correct, the Doctor ought to 
look after his claims as the prior discoverer. If he do 
not, he may be pretty certain that some English philoso- 
pher will have the credit of it ere long, and he himself 
will be accused of having stolen some of John Bull’s thun- 
der, as the pleasant French plagiarist accused the Greeks 
and Romans of having stolen all his best ideas—M. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer. 





Curtovs CLiock.—The most curious thing inthe cathe- 
dral of Lubeck is a clock of singular construction, and very 
high antiquity. It is calculated to answer astronomical 
purposes, representing the places of the sun and moon in 
the ecliptic, the moon’s age, a perpetual almanac, ané many 
other contrivances. The clock, as an inscription sets forth, 
was placed in the church upon Candlemas-day, in 1405. 
Over the face of it appears an image of our Savior, and 
on either side of the image are folding doors, so constructed 
ag to fly open every day when the clock strikes twelve. 
At this hour, a set of figures, representing twelve apostles, 
come out from the door on the left hand of the image, and 
pass by in review before it, each figure making its obeis- 
ance by bowing as it passes that of our Savior, and after- 
wards entering the door on the right hand. When the 
procession terminates, the doors close.—Clark’s Travels 
in Scandinavia. 


for them for a certain period; and because this is abso- 
jlutely necessary to the continuance of the species, it is a 
stronger and more powerful influence than selfishness, 
and we are so constituted as to make even a sacrifice of 
our own interests for those of our children. 

But this is by no means necessary, to be extended to 
others, for the principle of each providing for himself and 
his offspring being general, it follows that supposing all 
to act up to these laws of nature, all will be provided for. 
The question then is, is it a necessary consequence in a 
civilized state of society, that in making provision for our- 
selves and our children, We should entertain feelings ad- 
verse to the interest of others!—We contend that it is not 
—and think that we shall be enabled to show, that the 
fault is not in the principle, but in the misapplication of 
it. There is an undoubted harmony in all the works of 
the Creator, and he never would have endowed us with 
this all pervading principle had it not been consonant with 
the general happiness. What then is to be done to make 
this principle work to the comfort and happiness of all? 
We say nothing more than to act upon it in an enlighten- 
ed manner ; to consider what is our best interest, and act 
accordingly. We shall then find that what is most for 
the interest of one, is most'for the good of all. Let us 
look a little into this matter. It is the interest of every 
individual to be industrious, economical, virtuous! Is it 
not clearly also most to the advantage of all, that the 
whole community should be equally so! Where then is 
the evil of this selfishness, if it be thus directed! Provi- 
dence has given us various powers that we may have a 
variety of pursuits, and provision is thus made for all.— 
What then is necessary but that we should each labor 
honestly in his vocation, cultivating the best possible feel- 
ing towards each other. If we were thus to exercise the 
great principle of which we are treating instead of coming 
to the conclusion that selfishness was the curse of society, 
it would become one of our greatest blessings. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the fault is not in the principle, but 
in its abuse. 


Aristocracy 1n GRADATIONS.—Exclusiveness is not 





peculiar to any one class; we are all exclusives from the 





Surcres iv Paris.—The following curicus statistical 
tables of suicide in Paris has been published in one of tue 
French journals, ‘An individual who has examined 9,00 
process-verbauz relating to suicides committed in Paris 
between 1796 and 1820), has come to the following con- 
clusion. Ist, That premeditated suicide usually takes 
place at night and a little before daybreak; 2dly, That 
accidental or suicide committed onthe impulse, occurs in 
the daytime, because that causes generally exist in the 
day, such as quarrels, afflicting intelligence; losses at 
play, intemperance, &c. 


sneans of accomplishing their purpose are resortedto. In 





At different ages different 


poet. who blackballs the merchant at a club house, to the 
jfarmer’s cook, who drives the pigs out of the kitchen with 
j}a birch broom. Exclusiveness is a part of man’s nature, 
land the dignity with which he resists usurpation in the 
way of 1ank is but a spice of ambition to rule. Curious 
is the voluntary blindness of men to their own passions, 


rank, seek it from their own love of rank. The eloquent 
author of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 


when they who seek for the destruction or abatement of 











Gibbon was a hearty tory, and as good a stickler for rank 
as any nan living; nor did he see any¥great folly or ab- 
surdity in the title of Lord Sheffield, which was conferred 
on his friend Holroyd.— Atheneum. 


Fasnion.—Fashion rules the world, and a most tyran- 
rical mistress she is—compelling people to submit to the 
most inconveint things imaginable, for fashion’s sake. 

She pinches our feet with tight shoes, or chokes us with 
a tight neck-handkerchief, or squeezes the breath out of 
our body by tight lacing; she makes people sit up by 
night when they ought to be in bed, and keeps them in 
bed in the morning when they ought to be up and a 
doing. 

She makes it vulgar to wait upon one’s self, and gen- 
teel to live idle and useless. 

She makes people visit when they would rather stay at 
home, eat when they are not hungry, and drink when they 
are not thirsty. 

She invades our pleasure, and interrupts our business. 
She compels the people to dress gaily whether upon 
their own property or that of others; whether agreeable to 
the word of God, or the dictates of pride. 

She ruins health and produces sickness—destroys life, 
and occasions premature death. 

She makes foolish parents, invalids of children, and ser- 
vants of all. 

She is a tormentor of conscience, despoiler of morality, 
and an enemy of religion, and no one can be her compan- 
ion, and enjoy either. 

She is a despot of the highest grade, full of intrigue 
and cunning, and yet husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, 
sons, daughters, and servants black and white, voluntari- 
ly have become her obedient servants and slaves, and vie 
with one another, to see who shall be most obsequivus. 





Tae Duptey Crest. The most singular combat by 
which arms were ever gained, was one which happened 
in the family of Hotot. The family of Dudley, in Nor- 
thamptonshire, bears for a crest, a woman’s head anda 
helmet; her hair dishevelled, and her throat-leash loose. 
The occasion of this crest was singular. In the year 
1390, Hotot having a dispute with one Ringdale, about 
the title of a piece of land, they agreed to meet on the 
disputed ground, and decide it by combat. On the day 
appointed, Hotot was laid up with the gout: rather than 
he should suffer in his honor, or lose his land, his daughter 
Agnes armed herself cap-a-pie, mounted her father’s 
steed, and went to meet Ringdale at the time appointed. 
After a stubborn fight she dismounted him, and when he 
was on the ground, she loosened her throat-leash, lifted 
up her helmet, and letting down her hair upon her shoui- 
ders, discovered her sex. Agnes afterwards married into 
the Dudley family; and in honor of this heroic action, 
her descendants have always used the above crest, with 
the motto, ‘ Gulea spes salutis.’ 





A cHALLENGE. The general language of a challenge 
is curious. After stating the villainy and injustice of the 
receiver, and inviting him to attend at a given time and 
place, to be run through the body, or shot through the 
head, it ends with, ‘I am, sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant.’ 





Conversation. It is a secret known but to few, yet 
of no small use in the conduct of life, that when you fall 
into a man’s conversation, the first thing you should con- 
sider is, whether he has a greater inclination to hear you, 
or that you should hear him. 





There is a deceit in Fashion that enchants the heart, 
disorders the reason, fills the mind with a succession of 
disorders, and makes the world a hospital of enthusiasts. 
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man Empire, flies out into a violent and splendid rage with 
the complimentary and adulatory titles which prevailed 








call ridiculous and unmeaning; yet that same Edward 


in the decadence of the Empire, which he is pleased to 


to be made as above, 
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